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Au Ross‘grol. Lemartine-Gounod J 
Serenade — Quand tu chantes. Hugo-Gounod J 
J 
DB 6250 
| ' 
\ P These two fine artists occupy a high place in P 
— French musical life, and have been associated . 


in recitals for some years. In this country 

they were heard last year in a broadcast recital 

of Faure’s Song Cycle *‘La Bonne Chanson”’. 

Monsicur Poulenc is well known as a composer 
and a concert pianist. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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é can’t think of any better way than this to show you what metallic needles 
do to fragile record grooves. Stop ploughing up your records! Choose the needles used by all 
good record shops and as used by the B.B.C.—I.M. Long-Playing Needles. No record wear. 
No needle hiss. Perfect tone. Suit autograms. 2/- per box of 10 plus 1/4 tax. I.M. Pointmaster 


(for repointing all non-metallic needles) 4/6 plus 3/- tax. From your usual record shop. 
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Moura Lympany records the piano concerto No. 2 


in G Minor Op 22 by ST. SAENS 


with the National Symphony Orchestra 


Conducted by Warwick Braithwaite. Once again 
these distinguished records by Decca illustrate 
the superb faithfulness of full frequency range 
recording. Of the brilliant interpretation by 
Moura Lympany and Warwick Braithwaite, 


fluently revealing the significant vitality and 


Decca 


The Decca Record Company, 


Limited, 


power of this work, nothing is lost. Every note 
that is within the range of human hearing. with 
all its overtones, is heard exactly as it was creat- 
ed and recorded in the Kingsway Hall. ffrr 
brings this living music to you—in yourown home. 


St. Saens Piano Concerto No. 2 in G Minor, Op. 22 K 1161/3 


Automatic Couplings AK 1161/3 





T*s, BPRistes. Read 


London, S.W.9 
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6Y APPOINTMENT 


Suppliers of Gramophones and Records 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


H.M. KING GEORGE VI 


A Message to the Empire 
Broadcast on Christmas Day, 1945 
RC 3481 


Profits from this record are being paid to 
Charities nominated by H.M.T he King 





















SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
{and London Philharmonic Orchestra 


DT Seraglio—Overture. Mozart - DB6251 







JOHN BARBIROLLI 
and The Hallé Orchestra 


The walk to the Paradise Garden. Delius C 3484 










MEMBERS OF THE 
STOCKHOLM CONCERT SOCIETY 
ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Nils Grevillius 
Midsummer Watch. Hugo Alfvén. (3 parts) 


Elegie (from Orchestral Suite “‘ Gustave II 
Adolf.”) Hugo Alfvén. 


C 3482-3 


et 
PIERRE .BERNAC, Baritone 4 nd 


and FRANCIS POULENC, Pianoforte 


Au Rossignol. Lemartine-Gounod ; Serenade— 
Quand tu Chantes. Hugo-Gounod. 


DB 6250 













PERRY COMO 


Till the end of Time (based on 
Chopin’s Polonaise) - BD 1120 
| Did you ever pet that feeling in the f 


GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR Moonlight ? = - - 


Conducted by Sir Hugh Roberton 
Far Away (Londonderry Air) ; 


The old Woman; | “HUTCH” 
The Turtle Dove. Arr. Vaughan-Williams. | Nancy - AV ae 
C 3463 | Se keew but Me - - - ~ bap nizi 



















Greatest Artists + Finest Recording 







Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 
Volimond strahlIt aus Bergeshéhen 
(Romanze) “‘ Rosamunde.” 
Schubert 
Die Forelle (The Trout). Schubert 
Sung in German. 

DA 1852 

















JOE LOSS 
and his Orchestra 


Gotta be this or That; Skyliner - BD5914 


PAUL FENOULHET 
with the Skyrockets Dance Orchestra 


Short Snorter - 5 . 
In Pinetop’s Footsteps - i | BD 5919 
I’m always chasing Rainbows- = - 

Please don’t say““No” - - — = BD 5920 


1946 SWING MUSIC SERIES 
DUKE ELLINGTON 


and his Famous Orchestra 


(Otto make that) Riff Stacente 
Time’s a-wastin’ - 





>} B 9456 


HARRY HAYES 
and his Band 
Keep going — don’t Stop (2 parts) - 89457 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDX 
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I AM glad I escaped the formidable task 
of trying to judge the entries in the 
successfu) competition, the result of which 
was announced last month. I have been read- 
ing through them and I do not remember 
any of our competitions in which everybody 
kept more admirably to the point, and 
set out to do exactly what we’d asked them 
to do. I should have felt like saying with 
the Dodo in Alice in Wonderland, ‘* Every- 
body has won and everybody must have 
prizes.’ I am really grateful for the 
trouble competitors took, and I can assure 
them that even if it brought no material 
reward it was of great service in helping us 
to estimate the general attitude of record 
buyers to what is being offered them in the 
way of music. 


I have little to add to the summing up of 
the result of the competition last month. 
In putting The Planets at the top of records 
chosen by competitors as models of record- 
ing it should have been added that the only 
ones mentioned by name were Mars (most 
frequently), Jupiter and Uranus, and that no 
individual planet was chosen as often as 
Chabrier’s Espatta, a Columbia recording 
made at Kingsway Hall with Sir Thomas 
Beecham. I was disappointed that nobody 
chose as a paragon the Fauré Requiem which 
was recorded by Columbia in a Lyons 
Church. I cannot agree that any of the 
so much lauded Gerontius discs can compare 
with this. Nor will I agree that any of the 
discs of the Verdi Requiem are as good as the 
Fauré recording. At the same time I may 
be prejudiced by what I consider the greater 
beauty of the music and the superiority of 
the singers. 

Mr. Veale of Harrogate wondered what 
my answer would be to the fourth question. 
Here is his own: 


** The things I like about a record I like 
are: 

(a) The music (In order to get to know 
a beautiful work which was unfamiliar to 
me I would willingly accept an inferior 
recording if it was the only one available— 
in other words it is the music I go for 
finally, and therefore the first thing I like 
about a record is the music). 

(6) The artiste. (This enables me to 
discrimate in favour of artists I admire— 
thus, any recording by the Griller Quartet 
or Denis Matthews will give me pleasure, 
other things being equal because of my 
admiration for those artists.) 
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(c) The recording. (It is this that can 
add the ‘ bouquet’ to my enjoyment. I 
would not buy a record merely because it 
was a good recording—give me music I 
love y.layed by artists I admire and I am 
already well content, but add that it is 
recorded to perfection and my ‘ liking’ for 
the record is raised to the highest level 
possible.)”’ 

Mr. Veale expresses my own opinion. 
Nevertheless there are occasions when the 
virtuosity of the recording is such that what- 
ever previous record one may have owned 
of a piece of music it does become imme- 
diately obsolete. There was an instance of 
this last month when Decca pursuing their 
task of building up a repertory of popular 
standard classics gave us Weber’s Eurvanthe 
Overture played by the National Symphony 
Orchestra under Rankl. At least a dozen 
different Euryanthe Overtures must have been 
placed on the turntable by me in the course 
of the last twenty years, but although I have 
always recognised it as an extremely 
melodious and agrecable piece of music it 
was not until I played this new Decca 
recording that I realised quite how melo- 
dious and agreeable it was. After due 
praise has been given to the conductor and 
orchestra it must be insisted that it is the 
recording which makes this Euryanthe Over- 
ture far superior to any which has yet been 
published. Many of the entrics in our 
competition stress the importance of mana- 
ging the pianissimi and fortissimi in such a 
way as not to spoil the illusion of an actual 
performance. I never heard them better 
managed than they are on this disc, and I 
have no hesitation in naming Decca K1154 
as a paragon disc for good recording. No 
music is more familiar and that is the first 
requisite of a paragon disc. I agree with 
the competitor who chose the Uranus record 
from the Planets as an outstanding example 
of good recording. Yet I am sure that the 
impression it makes is much helped by the 
comparative unfamiliarity of the rich 
orchestration, and for that reason I would 
not use it as a test record. All the same 
when I find Mr. Gregory, of Hassocks, 
Sussex mentioning in his eulogy that every 
thing in the score is heard except one harp 
note ncar the end I do not feel I ought to 
accuse his judgment of being swayed by 
the unfamiliarity of the music. 


On the whole the latest Decca recordings 
did not gain as much attention from our 


competitors as I should have expected from 
such obviously keen and intelligent students 
of the gramophone. Here is what Mr. 
N. A. S. Fitch, of Leyton, says about the 
Decca recording of The Dance of the Hours: 

‘* First and foremost the contrast expan- 
sion ratio (i.e. the difference between 
loudest and softest passages) is much greater 
than with any other recording I have heard, 
cf. the immense crescendo at one inch from 
the beginning of side one, a masterpiece of 
recording. 

2. The wonderful harp tone at the very 
beginning of the second side. 

3. Generally the balance is just perfect. 
Every instrument seems to have been con- 
sidered by the recording engineers, from 
the triangle to the basses.” 

Mr. Fitch is equaily complimentary to 
the Decca recording of Slavonic Dances 1 
and 2 on K1124. 


When competitors wanted to give their 
instances of what they considered a good 
performance spoilt by the recording many 
of them picked on Moiseivitch in the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto in G. It would be 
interesting to hear from a recording expert 
an explanation of the lifelessness which 
several competitors found in these discs. 
One or two went out of their way to exon- 
erate the orchestra whose performance in 
the Bliss Piano Concerto was extolled by 
several competitors as a perfect example of 
orchestral playing in a concerto. In fact 
the Bliss Concerto was frequently referred 
to as an outstanding example of the right 
relationship between the solo instrument 
and the orchestra. 


I was glad to find several competitors 
praising highly the Columbia recording of 
the Mozart Clarinet Quintet, but I was sur- 
prised that none of them mentioned the 
recordings of the Philharmonia Quartet 
without a fifth instrument. These seem to 
me the finest examples of chamber music 
playing and recording, and I look eagerly - 
at every monthly list in the hope of reading 
that a new one has been published. 

I am not qualified to say anything useful 
about concert halls, but Mr. B. J. Webb, of 
Leicester, mentions that the De Montfort 
Hall in Leicester would be well worth a 
trial. He points out that Henry Wood 
once remarked’ of it that he wished he 
could carry it with him on his back, so 
perfect were its acoustics. I commend this 
observation to the notice of the recorders. 
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The Future— 


I have just been reading an editorial in 
Record Retailing, the American magazine, in 
which Mr. Neil F. Harrison laughs at Time 
for suggesting that there will soon be revo- 
lutionary changes in recording. In another 
part of the same copy of Record Retailing, 
Mr. Paul Puner, President of the Musicraft 
Corporation, examines the likelihood of 
revolutionary change in the near future. 
This is what he says : 


** J still think that in the discernible future 
three to five years, there isn’t even a remote 
possibility that the present system of 
recording will be seriously challenged by 
sound on film, wire or tape. . . I don’t 
believe that a change over from disc 
recording to arother system would be in the 
public interest because of its limited 
advantages and the overwhelming waste it 
would entail. 


** No one has yet successfully challenged 
the arguments that point to the continuing 
of the present flat disc systém. Let me 
restate them : 


1. If the change were to come quickly, 
more than five million existing phono- 
graphs, at an average cost of con- 
servatively 50 dollars each, would be 
rendered obsolete, and $250,000,000 


worth of equipment would have to be 
junked. 


2. While there are no accurate figures 
it is safe to assume that there are from two 
to three hundred million twelve-inch 
classical records in the hands of the public 
representing record libraries acquired 
over many years. With a new system 
coming in, it is clear that their value 
would decline to a fraction of what they 
are now worth. The number of popular 
records in the hands of the public is, of 
course, many, many times beyond the 
classical record figure, and while such 
records depreciate quickly, the sheer 
quantity in existence is so great as to 
represent even a salvage value of many 
millions of dollars. This value would be 
written off. 


g. All accessory equipment, such as 
needles, albums, racks, etc., would 
cease to represent anything but scrap. 


4. The investment of manufacturers 
in the industry as it exists today runs to 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
form of (a) accumulated libraries of 
matrices ; (6) recording equipment, and 
(c) investment in record pressing plants 
and in other machinery necessary to the 
manufacture of records. 


5. Then there is the investment of 
manufacturers in the collateral industries, 
such as radio-phonograph manufacturers, 
manufacturers of phonograph motors, 
pick-ups, needles, albums, record racks, 
and many other manufacturing plants 
built to support the record business as we 
now know it. 


“*A change over to film, wire or tape 
would wipe all this out in one enormous 
wasteful sweep that would shake to its 
roots the entire radio-phonograph amuse- 
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ment business—one of the major industries 
of our economy.” 

Translate that from American into 
English and change the statistics according 
to the difference in population between the 
U.S.A. and this country, and I endorse 
every word of what Mr. Puner writes. To 
our readers I say, confidently, that rumours 
of violent change can be unheeded and that 
the only revolution likely to happen is the 
continued revolution of our turntables as 
we know them at present. I amnotsaying 
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that another kind of revolution may not 
happen someday, but it cannot come 
without plenty of notice of its coming. For 
a long time the world will be much too 
busy reconstructing what has been destroyed 
to be reconstructing what has not. 

How many people are wondering whether 
they’ll postpone buying a new car because 
atomic energy will presently make petrol 
an anachronism ? If atomic energy drives 
my hearse to the cemetery I shall have had 
a very long life. Compron MACKENZIE. 





NEW BOOKS 


Two timely booklets are Jennifer Green 
wood’s Music for the Club (Workers’ Music 
Association, 2s.), and L. D. Gibbin’s Openings 
for Music Teachers (Ashdown, 2s. 6d.). 
Music has got hold of millions in some form or 
other. Mr. Gibbin’s little ‘‘ manual of pro- 
fessional advancement ’”’ follows his earlier, 
larger book on Building a Music-Teaching 
Connexion. Our readers, we know, include 
people in every walk of musical pleasure and 
toil : to those who teach, the advice of this long- 
experienced friend of the trade and profession 
(for nearly thirty years advertising manager 
of our contemporary The Music Teacher, and a 
skilful musician, too) will be sovereign; no 
man has more shrewdly analysed all manner of 
musical problems. He deals in fifty pages with 
openings, in homes and communally, in towns 
and rural districts, in schools and clubs, among 
all manner of societies; he speaks wisely of 
co-operation with the trade, seeing “‘ the dealer 
as the teacher’s ally ” ; he mentions new strings 
to the musician’s bow. The professional man is 
readier than ever to cater for and work with his 
amateur friend. That means, I hope, closer 
friendship between the readers of this paper and 
my own tribe. Nothing would please me, as an 
old pro., better. Miss Greenwood’s little book 
is equally well packed with first-class notions 
for everybody who lends a hand in Youth Clubs 
and the like bodies. Some readers are doubtless 
already engaged in such helpful work. More 
should try it, for it is fine social service. There 
are separate chapters for the “ non-specialist ” 
and the person who has either professional or 
somewhat exceptional amateur skill and know- 
ledge. The author gives useful lists of music, 
books, records, etc., and shows, from experi- 
ence, how the music-lover may entice young 
people into one or other activity. I like, for 
example, the idea of an hour spent in 
* Unswinging the Classics.’”” There are good 
ideas for coloured evenings of drama-with- 
music: programme _ suggestions, practical 
tips and warnings. It all seems _first- 
rate brass-tacks material. We can all of us do 
something persuasively to canalize the up- 
springing streams of desire for music in so many 
young people who, left to themselves, are likely 
to fall into weak boggy ways. I welcome cor- 
dially Miss Greenwood’s cheerful, alert wisdom. 

W.R.A. 


NEW BRITISH CONCERTO 


Alan Rawsthorne has revealed a gay talent: 
rather like some of the post-last-war people, 
but with better ideas. A Lancashire lad, he 
studied at the Royal Manchester College of 
Music (beginning only when he was 21—in 
1926), and with Petri; he was on the staff of 
Dartington Hall,.and has served in the R.A. 
His works include some piano Bagatelles, three 
French Nursery Songs, Symphonic Studies for 
orchestra, a clarinet concerto, viola sonata, 
songs to words by Fletcher, and—an attractive 
notion— The Creel, a suite for piano duet “ after 


Izaak Walton.” Theme and Variations for two 
violins was brought out by the International 
Society for Contemporary Music in 1938. This, 
with the first two works namcd above, has been 
recorded. “He has discarded key,” says the 
Grove writer. Ominous ? No. A Rawsthorne 
deal is not painful. In this concerto, as far as I 
can make out, he has pithily written a light 
work (Capriccio, Chaconne, Tarantella), in which 
the centre movement is not really slow, and is 
for once, a rather whimsical exhibition of 
writing on a repeated figure or phrase. I say 
“* as far as I can make out,”’ because the score is 
reproduced (by the O.U.P., at 7s. 6d.) in 
facsimile of the author’s MSS. ; he writes, I 
gladly admit, a clear hand (readers of character- 
through-handwriting—heaven grant mine may 
never thus be mis-read—may like to ponder on 
Mr. Rawsthorne’s nature, as thus revealed) ; 
but he is not quite as beautiful a penman as 
Wagner was ; and my old eyes find the size a 
trifle small. Still, it is clear, and some people 
will especially like to have a sample of a com- 
poser’s own writing. The lightly-scored work 
lasts just under 20 minutes—another modern 
trait, in that brevity. The full score and parts 
are on hire. There is also an arrangement for 
strings and percussion only : a bold thing to do, 
surely! Colour matters much here, and it is 
cleverly applied to bright notions. 
W.R.A. 


A QUARTET OF RECORD CATALOGUES 
The “ Hayes Annuals ” 

Their format is so familiar by now that our 
chief remark must be of congratulation, that in 
spite of all the continued difficulties of printing, 
wey shortage and other adverse conditions, 

ere they are again, and the new editions are 
in circulation. They are a particularly good- 
looking lot. 


The cover for ‘“‘ His Master’s Voice”’ sets a 
problem, for it shows a narrow upright snippet 
from the last page of a piece of music. Quite 
a teaser, for although you may spot the 
composer fairly quickly, unless the music 
strikes the chord of recognition, you'll not 
guess it in a month of Sundays. Columbia is 
content with a pleasant design on a lattice 
background. Parlophone’s Jazz trumpeter in 
black on a pale yellow is very slick, and the 
Regal-Zono cover is, by comparison, almost 
sedate. 


After allowing for a certain amount of 
inevitable duplication both among the “* Ops ” 
and “ Pops,” the mere sight of the four cata- 
logues together makes one realize that recorded 
music now covers an immense repertoire, and 
a dip into their contents reveals some important 
additions during the course of a year. 


The prices of the catalogues remain un- 
changed. ‘“H.M.V.” and Columbia are 6d. 
each, Parlophone and Regal 3d. Supplies are 
still restricted, and once again we urge the 
lucky to allow an occasional peep to the less 
fortunate. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Members of the Stockholm Concert 
Society Orchestra (Nils Grevillius ) 
Midsummer Watch and Elegie 


from ‘‘Gustave II Adolf Suite ’”’ 
(Alfvén). H.M.V. C3482-3 (12 ins., 
13s. 3d.). 


The date of this delightful light-weight, 
crisply recorded rhapsody is given as 1908 
(his Op. 19). Alfvén was born at Stockholm 
in 1872, and studied there, and in Germany, 
France and Belgium. Trained as a 
violinist, he was sub-conductor at Dresden, 
and then professor at Upsala University, 
with whose glee club he made tours. 
has conducted many music festivals. This 
Midsummer Vigil, and his second symphony 
(of at Jeast four), were given under Wood 
at Queen’s Hall. The only Swedish com- 
posers we have heard much of have been 
Atterberg of odd Schubertian memory, and 
the older Berwald, who kept his individu- 
ality when Mendelssohn and Schumann 
were swamping the world. 

The rhapsody presumably has to do 
with Midsummer Eve revels: but I have 
no programme note about it. The first 
side is concerned with what sound like folk 
tunes. One thinks of a Weinberger’s 
gusto in the treatment of unsophisticated 
matter: The second of the two chief tunes 
on this side reminds me of something we 
sing, but I cannot think of any words. 
Probably many people will, as soon as they 
hear it. (The tune runs, in the sol-fa 
letters, each stroke showing a beat: dd/rm 
f/ss/sf m/ff/fm r/mm/ mr d/.) Side 2 takes 
on a more meditative mood, rather 
Wagnerianly lit. A tune that makes us 
think of Sibelius is reedily plaintive, and a 
harp is perhaps intended to put us in tune 
for old bardic associations. The treatment 
of the tune-stuff is simple and artistic. He 
scores richly, in a frankly romantic 19th 
century way, and: fulfils the description 
‘‘ rhapsody” in a strong climax on side 
2. Side 3 brings dancing again ; so there 
is no dull bar in the piece, and there are 
plenty of.brief tunes, plainly coloured. 
The recording, while not of the utmost 
(recent) power, is firm, bright, well defined 
without edginess ; and so I fully enjoyed 
this packet of dances with a little senti- 
ment, and felt little loss in not having any 
“story”? by me. The playing seems 
first-rate. 

The Elegy from the suite (last side) 
reminds us that the Swedish kings were 
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strong supporters of music ; Gustavus III 
was known, I believe, as the ‘‘ king of 
song.’ Gustavus Adolphus ITI lived in the 
later years of Sweelinck, Bull and Monte- 
verdi, but he was occupied mostly in war ; 
he was a marvellously educated man, yet 
a war-monger; fearful of other war- 
mongers, and satisfied that, for God’s Own 
People, he must slay and destroy . . : an 
old, old story. He died in battle when not 
quite 38. Any Elegy connected with such 
a character ought to mourn for his con- 
ception of humanity. What the subject of 
this one is I know not. Musically, it 
has good plain feeling ; no frills on Alfvén. 
His Teutonic training shows in the melody 
and harmony, which are of a familiar and 
worthy, if minor, type, with generous, 
rather sentimental, warmth ; again, a tinge 
of Wagnerian chromaticism. This sounds 
as if it might be an earlier piece than the 
other. Again, the orchestra gives a neat 
and cordial performance, and there is just 
the right bite in the recording to tone up 
the blandness. 

A word about the conductor may be 
desired. Nils Grevillius, born in Stock- 
holm in 1893, was, like Alfvén, a violinist, 
leading the orchestra at the Opera there up 
to 1914 ; later he was one of the conductors 
of this orchestra we now hear. He had 
some years also in Paris and Vienna. 
From 1924 he was back at the Stockholm 
Opera, becoming director there in 1930, and 
Court conductor in 1932. In 1937 he was 
at the Paris Exposition. He conducts the 
Swedish Broadcasting Symphony Orches- 
tra also. 


Philharmonia String Orchestra (Lam- 
bert): Chaconne in G minor (Pur- 
cell-Whittaker). Columbia DX1230 
(12 ins., 6s. 73d.). 

I identify this as No. 97 in the Oxford 
Press’s list of orchestral works (score, 
3s. 6d.) ; but I have not the music, which 
presumably is the four-part string 
‘*Chacony”? in the same MS. as the 
famous Fantasia on One Note which, Jong 
ago, the N.G.S. recorded. 


The chaconne seems to have originated 
in Spain before 1600: a slow dance in 
three time, on a repeating bass. Everybody 
knows Bach’s great Chaconne, the finale of 
partita (suite) No. 2,in D minor. There is 
usually an accent on the middle beat. 
Purcell’s skill in the variation of such a 
bass was magnificent. Nobody excels him. 
He was fond of that drooping bass 
(descending half-scale start). Note. his 
dovetailing of one into another of his 
treatments of the five-bar subject, and the 
wide sweep he contrives to make, the 
banner-flaunting, the brave uplifting of the 
melodic line: and anon the contrast in 
slighter writing, when he thins out for a 
while, as near the end of side 1. The 
strings pull splendidly in this fine recording. 
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Even the simplest devices tell :"cf.,"about 
1} ins. on side 2, a bit of imitation aloft. 
His contrapuntal ease is a joy. He keeps 
some of the best excitement for the middle 
of this side, and then there is a ripe 
chromatic rising (later, falling) display for 
the ‘last inch, settling down into diatonic 
plainness before the final grand oriflamme- 
waving. A record of uncommon style and 
vim, in which fine technique is to be deeply 
admired. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 

(Beecham) : Overtare “ Die Enutfiih- 

aus dem Serail” (‘‘Il 

Seraglio ’’) (Mozart). H.M.V. 
DB6251 (12 ins., gs. 11d.). 

The new world of recording is rather 
overwhelming. The house might be struck 
by a bomb, and you would scarcely hear it 
during this performance. Too big for my 
liking, but for those fitly constituted to 
enjoy more for the money than ever was 
offered before, it will be a marvel. I do 
not really like such terrific Albert-Hall- 
filling volume, however wonderful be the 
realism in some respects. The individual 
tones become slightly too much for me, 
strongly as their clarity and (up to a point) 
purity can be praised. I say ‘‘up to a 
point,”’ because I do not find an equal 
perfection of truth in all parts of the 
volume, or in all the different departmental 
qualities of the various instruments. I had 
to go outside the room to enjoy the record 
best. Mozart becomes a Samson, and some 
of the rococo values vanish from what is 
after all a piece of light music, with (as 
Weber called it) the ‘‘ blithe bridal tone ”’ 
that Mozart set for his first German 
Singspiel opera (Vienna, 1782), one of 
the works backing up the Emperor’s wish 
to set up native art against the prevailing 
Italian. Mozart had little to beat, so far, 
in that line, but he produced a work in 
absolutely tip-top spirit, romantic and 
frothy, a dozen times better than the other 
examples, despite weakness in parts of the 
opera, considered as a stage-work (Act 3, 
in particular). Weber was penetrating 
when he spoke of the music as evoking the 
kind of sentiments that a young man has 
only once: years of youth, ‘‘ the bloom of 
which he never can recapture ”’ ; a peak of 
artistic experience, though Mozart matured, 
of course, in experience of the world ; 
never, perhaps, did he leap more lightly 
and surely to a summit of artistic craft. 
The Turkish colouring of the overture 
(piccolo, cymbals, big drum, etc.) is 
humorous ; the romantic mind of those 
days found mystery and danger in tales of 
Turkish pirates and harems. The device 
of insinuating into the middle of the 
overture an Andante is very sweet. The 
tune is that first sung by the hero (though 
there it is in the major key, not, as here, 
minor), as soon as the overture ends: 
indeed, there is no break between them. 
Belmonte sings of his beloved, captured by 
pirates, and (he believes) here in the 
Sultan’s harem ; ‘‘ Here shall I see her,’’ 
he sings, ‘‘ my jov.”” The plot cannot now 
be unfolded. O that we could hear the 
opera again ! W.R.A 








INSTRUMENTAL 


Harriet Cohen (piano) : Nocturne No. 4 
in F major, Op. 15. Etudes No. 25 
in F major and No. 27 in A flat 
(Chopin). Columbia DX1231 (12 in., 
6s. 74d.). ; 


The F major Nocturne, one of the early 
ones, is, to my mind, one of the most 
beautiful of all those that Chopin wrote, and 
fully satisfies the poetic suggestions implicit 
in this poem. 

I tuok the opportunity, which time so 
rarely allows, of comparing Rubinstein’s 
playing of the Nocturne with this per- 
formance by Harriet Cohen. 

Though her rubato is a litte too wayward 
and she does not achieve the same freedom 
in the left hand part—which sounds a bit 
laboured—I liked her slower tempo better 
and found a more expressive quality in her 
playing. 

Ehlert speaks of the little decoration 
Chopin gives to the theme on its repetition 
as if “‘ brushed with the gentle wings of a 
butterfly’ and thisis just the impression Miss 
Cohen achieves. 

The passionate middle section is not so 
clearly pedalled as in the Rubinstein but, 
by and large, I prefer this recording. 

There can be no two opinions about the 
recording of the piano tone. Beside this 
full and really lovely singing tone the 
Rubinstein sounds thin and meagre. 

Chopin’s ‘“‘ Trois Nouvelles Etudes ” 
have been recorded before in part, or whole, 
by Kilenyi, Kochalski, Cortot and Scharrer 
but I cannot at the.moment recall any of 
these recordings. These Studies were com- 
posed, probably but not certainly, about 
the time Chopin wrote those of Op. 25 and 
are nearer both in conciseness of form and 
simplicity of texture to the less elaborate 
numbers of the Preludes. 

The technical difficulty, in both the 
numbers chosen by Miss Cohen, is to play 
groups of triplets in the right hand against 
an even quaver movement in the left hand. 
Harriet Cohen does not always let us hear, 
by reason of over-pedalling, that the 
difficulty is being successfully mastered— 
though of course it is! I could have done 
with rather more “‘ gentle spriteliness and 
lingering sweetness”? in the Study in A 
flat, here labelled as 27, but given as 26 
in the collected edition of Breitkopf. 

The recording of these Studies loses too 
many of the deeper bass notes to’be entirely 
satisfactory, except in the matter of gener- 
ally good piano tone. 

A.R. 


SONGS 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano), Gerald 
Moore (piano): Vollmond strahlt 
aus Bergeshéhen “ Rosamuude ”: 
Die Forelle, Op. 32. ‘‘ The Trout ”’ 
(Schubert). H.M.V. DA1852 (10 in., 
6s. 74<.). 


So ends one of the most foolish of pro- 
hibitions—the singing of German on 
records. Elisabeth Schumann returns to us 
gramophiles on her native hearth and with 
her exquisite art not only undimmed but 
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deepened by the passing years. Her singing 
of ‘“‘ The Trout” is as nimble and tricksy 
as the little fish darting about happily in 
the sunlit stream. It rejoices me to hear in 
her own language, again, that eager float- 
ing of the tone which is one of her special 
characteristics. 

The deepening of her art shows in the 
Schubert ‘‘ Romance” whichis not only sung 
with perfect legato and the purest tone one 
could wish, but with a quiet intensity of 
expression that is very moving. 

Gerald Moore is a joy whether painting 
the background of the bubbling stream in 
“* The Trout ”’ or the moonlit scene of the 
Romance, for which, by the way, Schubert 
scored the accompaniment for woodwind 
and strings. Recording was always kind to 
Elisabeth Schumann and now it gives us 


better piano tone than in the past. The 
balance is good. 
Isobel Baillie (soprano), Kathleen 


Ferrier (contralto), Gerald Moore 
(piano). Sound the Trumpet: 
(a) Let us Wander ; (+) Shepherd, 
Shepherd Cease Decoying, ‘‘ King 
Arthur ” (Purcell). Columbia 
DP22o01 (10 in., 5s. 44d.). 


My incomplete review of this recording, 
which appeared by accident last month, 
must have puzzled our readers, but it had 
the good effect of causing Mr. A. Clark and 
Mr. G. J. Cuming to do some very useful 
detective work on my behalf, for which I 
am most grateful. Both of them pointed 
out that ‘‘Sound the trumpet” comes 
from ‘‘ Come ye Sons of Art ”’ (one of the 
six odes composed for Queen Mary’s 
birthdays—the date of this ode is 1697— 
and recorded long ago, both my corres- 
pondents tell me by Harold Williams and 
Norman Allin. Purcell scores it for two 
altos and illustrates the line ‘‘on the 
sprightly hautboys play”? with a charming 
Ritornello for those instruments, and strings, 
which immediately follows the duet. 

**Let us wander not unseen” is an 
adaptation, by Moffat, who edited both the 
other duets, of a duet for soprano, “We 
the spirits of the air,’ from tke third act 
of “The Indian Queen.” It immedi- 
ately precedes the well-known air ‘I 
attempt from love’s sickness to fly.” 

Moffat has seen fit to alter most of the 
words of the duet for two shepherdesses, 
** Shepherd, shepherd, cease decoying,”’ 
from the second act of ‘* King Arthur,” 
to sentiments more decorous. The men 
have offered their flutes to the women and 
they, refusing them, sing, in the original 
text : 

Shepherd, shepherd cease decoying, 

Pipes are sweet, a summer’s day ; 

But a little after toying 

Women have the shot to pay. 

In the following verse the women give the 
men contracts, which they accept; and so, 
protected by marriage-lines, 

After that without refusing 

Play and welcome, day and night. 


I liked these last two duets the best, 


apart from the bowdlerisation, and in 
them one misses the orchestra the least. 
Gerald Moore does all that anyone could 
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do but somehow the use of the piano 
devitalises the music. The singing is 
pleasant, clear, and well balanced and the 
words are reasonably distinct. Recording is 
good and kinder than usual to Isobel 
Baillie. I again put in a plea for some of 
Dvorak’s Moravian Duets, re-translated. 

Pierre Bernac (baritone), Francis 
Poulenc (piano): Au 
(Lemartine - Gounod). 

Quand tu chantes (Hugo-Gounod). 
H.M.V. DB6250 (12 in., gs. 11d.). 


Gounod is a good example of the group 
of composers with an old man of the 
sea on their backs who entirely obscures 
the view. We see Faust, we avert our eyes 
from the Ave Maria (pace Mr. Graves !) 
and with little more than these two works 
as a basis we presume to pass judgment on 
the composer. We are given little chance 
to know the Gounod of the enchanting 
** Mireille”? or the sparkling comic opera 
** Le Médécin malgré lui.’’ And then there 
is the Gounod of many songs which, if not 
profound, are delightful, graceful, and 
musicianly. ‘The Serenade used to be sung 
a good deal: but it is a long time since I 
heard it so beautifully done as by Pierre 
Bernac. He sings it with much tender 
expression, great delicacy in the little scale 
passages, and a control on the top of his 
voice which enables one to fce] the beauty 
of the curves of the last phrase. “‘To a 
Nightingale’ is equally enchanting and 
will come as news to many of us. 

We have not heard Bernac’s voice on 
records for many years—he has recorded a 
good deal for French H.M.V. I believe—but 
he showed us, in his recent visits over here, 
that this tenor-baritone voice of his has lost 
none of its unique appeal. His artistic 
partnership with Poulenc finds a parallel in 
our Britten- Pears combination and produces 
as happy results. I prefer Poulenc as accom- 
panist to soloist. He has, indeed, the gifts of 
the born accompanist and they are here well 
displayed. The recording is admirable and 
takes most kindly to Bernac’s voice. I 
eagerly await the recording of the two 
Aragon songs made by these two artisté. 


Derek Barsham (boy soprano) with the 
J High Wycombe Orpheus Male Voice 
Choir. Hear my Prayer (Mendels- 
sohn). Decca K1111 (12 in., 6s. 7$d.). 


Master Barsham’s recording challenges 
a formidable competitor in Master Lough’s 
recording—one of the few discs that can be 
said to have made gramophone history. 
Comparisons, however. odious, are here 
unavoidable. 

The Lough disc suffers from obtrusive 
‘surface noise and the lack of fullness of 
tone which we had to accept in those earlier 
days. The improvement is, naturally, par- 
ticularly noticeable at the various entries of 
the male chorus, which now comes out with 
all the dramatic emphasis, or the quiet 
support in the aria, intended by Mendels- 
sohn: but the organ, in the Barsham disc, 
is still far too distant. The main interest, 
however, lies in the difference between the 
voices of the two boys. Barsham lacks the 
pure flute-like and passionless quality of 
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SIBELIUS 
Violin Concerto 


Ginette Neveu and the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, 
conductor Susskind. 


H.M.V. Four 12” records, 39/8 


SIBELIUS 
“Karelia” Suite 


Alla Marcia : Intermezzo. 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
conductor Sir Thomas Beecham. 
H.M.V. One 12° record, 9/1! 


WALTON 
Sinfonia 
Concertante 


Phyllis Sellick and the City of 
Birmingham Orchestra, 
conductor William Walton. 


H.M.V. Three 12” records, 19/10} 


BRITTEN 


A Ceremony 
of Caro's 


The Morriston Boys’ Choir. 
Harp, Maria Korchinska. 


Decca. Three 12” records, 19/103 


FALLA 


Nights in the 
Garden of Spain 


Clifford Curzon and the 
National Symphony. Orchestra, 
conductor Enrique Jorda. 


Decca. Three 12” records, 19/103 
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SOMETHING FOR ALL 
—AND ALL FOR SOME 


The new or recent records referred to below cover a very wide field. 
They are all of modern music in the proper sense of the term, and the 
works themselves are all imbued with the nationality of their composers. 
Tastes being various, I do not suggest that everyone will like all of the 
works, though many will. Anyway, it is a most impressive collection— 
and so are the recordings. 


Ginette Neveu’s new records with the Philharmonia Orchestra under 
Susskind are literally amazing. Her performance is indeed consummate, 
and there is no fear of enthusiasm getting the better of discretion in 
giving this opinion. 

After hearing the records one finds words with difficulty. The intensity 
of thought and emotion in the work are equalled by the interpretation. 
One may know the Concerto very well indeed, and yet feel, hearing 
Neveu, that only now have its ultimate dimensions been revealed. The 
length and breadth and depth, the superfices and the volume, are 
measured by this bow (the parody is surely excusable) “ of burning gold.” 


Neveu’s playing seems to me to be entirely integral with the composer’s 
inspiration ; and the listener who is so fortunate as to fulfil, in hearing, 
the demands made of him by the music and the performance, experiences 
the rare ecstasy of perfect completion. 


How different, yet how Sibelian, are these two pieces. One may finish 
the records of the Concerto and. fall into a reverie, but the natural 
impulse with the Karelia music is to play it over again immediately. 
It exhilarates and gladdens. The richly-shot colouring, the tingling 
vitality of the rhythms, the broad heartiness of the tunes are so good to 
hear, and they pulsate with life under the baton of Beecham. 


I want to say something also about these Walton records, for they are 
brilliant. The flavour of the Sinfonia Concertante is akin to what one 
remembers of a fine, dry sherry not lacking in body. It has an impact 
on the senses which is at once challenging and gratifying. It has finish 
and style. Phyllis Sellick is the pianist, which gives me much personal 
joy because her first records were made exclusively for Rimingtons. 


The two incidental pieces from the Henry V. film on the sixth side are 
Walton in a quiet mood—very moving and exquisitely tender. It is 
right that they have been recorded. 


Britten’s ‘“‘ Serenade” records have been very warmly received, and I 
shall be surprised if “A Ceremony of Carols” is not equally welcomed. 
The work is remarkable in the writing itself, and in the use of harp 
alone as accompaniment. The boys’ voices against the single instrument 
have a most touching piquancy; and the singing of some pretty difficult 
music is a tribute to the choirmaster, Ivor Sims. 


Quite a few non-Iberian composers have written music inspired by Spain. 
It has often sounded very, very Spanish. I prefer this work by a 
Spaniard, because it sounds Spanish without being at all self-conscious. 
In a word, it is the real stuff, and I imagine that the records will be 
found highly acceptable for ‘listening to oneself—as truly delightful 
music—and for playing to friends who are just “ musical.”—FRED SMITH. 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD., 42-43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. GERRARD |17! 
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4 HARRIET COHEN 
y Nocturne No. 4 in F Major. Chopin. Op. - Vx 1231 
4 Etudes No. 25 in F and No. 27 in A Flat. ‘Chopin 
PHILHARMONIA STRING ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Constant Lambert 
Chaconne in G Minor. Purcell, arr. Whittaker - OX 1230 
E HARRY DAVIDSON 


and his Orchestra 


Old Time Dance Series: 
No. 24— The Denman Quadrilles G parts) 


No. 25—Destiny Waltz - - a 


ALBERT SANDLER 


and his Palm Court Orchestra 
Chanson de Nuit; Chanson de Matin. Elgar - DB 2203 


Jimmy Leach and his 


NEW ORGANOLIANS 


It’s been a long, long Time; Kentucky - - - FB3I8I 
: FRANK SINATRA 
Nancy; A friend of Yours - - - - - - - 0B2202 
GENE KELLY 


The King who couldn’t Dence: 
Part I—'* The Story '"’- - - + - 
Part 2—"* The Worry Song"’' - - - 


(Featured in film “Anchors Aweigh '') 


} FB 3184 


STEVE CONWAY 


with Jack Byfield and his Orchestra 


I can’t begin to tell You; Wait and See - - - FB3186 


} FB 3185 


TURNER LAYTON 


It might as well be Spring - . 
Gim-me crack Corn (The blue tail fly) - 


-COLUMBIA-~ 


‘The finest Name on Record 








CONCERT ORCHESTRA X 


Selection from film ‘Anchors Aweigh ’’ 


Intro.: We hate to Leave; | fall_in love too Easily; 
All of a sudden my heart Sings; What makes the 
Sunset; | begged Her. 


DB 2204 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


| begged Her; Evensong - - - - - - - = FB3I87 
If | had a dozen Hearts; After You - - - - FB3I88 
CARROLL GIBBONS 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
Please don’t say ‘“‘No’’; Wait and See-- - - FB3i89 
LOU PREAGER 
and his Orchestra 
I’m soall Alone - - - - - - = = 


} FB 3182 


:} FB 3183 


The trees in Grosvenor Square- - - - 


My heart is dancing with You - - - - 
Nancy - - - - = = = + © = = 
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Lough’s voice, a quality which made the 
‘* prayer”? sound all the more pathetic— 
as if it came from an “ orphan in the storm.” 
Lough, also, soared more easily up to his 
top notes. But Barsham has a lovely and 
well controlled voice and gives an admir- 
able performance. I doubt if he will oust 
Lough from our affections but he has a 
strong claim to be included in them, and I 
feel sure this recording will have a warm 
welcome. 


The Morriston Boys’ Choir (choir- 
master Ivor Sims), Maria Korch- 
inska (harp), A Ceremony of 
Carols (Benjamin Britten): Ave 
Maria (Kodaly): Enchanting Song 
(Bartok). Decca K1155-7 (12 ins., 
1gs. 104d.). 

‘*A Ceremony of Carols” consists of 
nine songs for treble voices and harp accom- 
paniment, with a Precession, repeated at 
the end, and an Interlude for the harp. 

You are to imagine the boys’ chci: coming 
up the aisle of a church in precession sing- 
ing the unaccompanied plain chant antiphon 
for the Magnificat of Christmas Day 
which speaks of the birth of Christ and the 
rejoicing of angels and men. I had the 
pleasure of suggesting this antiphon as the 
most suitable for Mr. Britten’s purpose, and 
I also delivered a little homily about the 
interpretation of plain chant which I regret 
to say has been ignored in most of the 
dynamic markings given by the composer, 
faithfully followed by the conductor of this 
performance, Ivor Sims. The result is 
that, for one listener at any rate, the 
Procession and Recession, although most 
effective in suggesting the approaching and 
retiring choir, give a rendering of the chant 
which lacks the ethereal beauty of the real 
thing. The first record contains the 
Procession, Wolcum Yole, There is no 
Rose, That Yongé Child, Balulalow (James, 
John and Robert Wedderburn), As dew in 
Aprille. 

The second record has on it, This Little 
Babe (Robert Southwell), the Interlude for 
the harp and In Freezing Winter Night 
(Robert Southwell). On the third record 
are, Spring Carol (William Cornish), 
Deo Gracias, and the Recessional. Where 
no poet is mentioned the carols are Anon. 

I strongly urge the listener to buy the 
vocal score of this work (Boosey & Hawkes, 
gs. 6d.) because the old English of the 
poems, except those by Robert Southwell, is 
apt to be confusing. A fairly typical line 
will suffice as an example of what I mean. : 
** Moder and mayden was never none 

but she 

Well may such a lady goddes moder be.” 
And in one of the loveliest of these carols 
** There is no Rose of such vertu ”’ there is 
the added complication of Latin lines 
interpolated into the text. 

This has been a long, but I think a 
necessary preamble to the consideration of 
the performance and the recording. 

The first carol ‘“‘Wolcum Yole”’ is 
sung with a light-hearted gaiety which, 
like the music, is full of the true Christmas 
spirit of rejoicing: and the quiet middle 
section ‘‘ Candelmesse, Queen of Bliss,” 
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with the harp, high up in its register, 
seeming to paint the flickering candlelight, 
is exquisite. I remember, at the perform- 
ance, how the boys enjoyed shouting 
**Wolcum’’ at the end of the carol! 
‘** There is no rose ”’ is the loveliest carol of 
the set: and indeed I can think of nothing 
so lovely of this kind since Brahms’ setting 
(for organ) of ‘‘ Es ist ein Ros’ entsprungen.”’ 
The harp begins with a ground bass and 
when the boys monotone the Latin part 
of the text (what about the false quantities 
Mr. Britten, ‘‘res miranda,’’ etc. ?) it 
has, over the ground bass, an independent 
melody of its own. The apparent “‘ out-of- 
tune-ness ”? at some points is simply due to 
clashing tonalities—A major over C major, 
etc.— which have a sharp beauty the 
listener will come to appreciate. 

The two next carols ‘‘ That Yongé 
Child ’’ and “‘ Balulalow’’ are sung by two 
treble soloists—Gerald J. Lewis, and Wyn- 
ford Elias—in the choir, and the gentle sobs of 
the child, in the first of these two carols, 
are expressed with the greatest delicacy 
by a little phrase on the harp. The next 
carol is a cradle song set to a tune, with a 
rocking accompaniment, which follows the 
inflexions of the words with loving care. 
I have not heard anything so moving for 
a long time as the pure artless singing of 
these two boys. ‘* As dew in Aprille,”’ the 
next carol, is one of the most famous of 
mediaeval poems and I do not feel that 
Britten has found the right music for it: 
the utter simplicity that should clothe it 
is, so far as I am concerned, not here. 

On the other hand “ This little Babe,’’ 
who came ‘‘to rifle Satan’s fold,’ is a 
wholly successful and a most imaginative 
realisation of Robert Southwell’s poem. 
The harp sounds the “‘ angels’ trumps ”’ in 
martial chords and the boys go lustily in 
battle on behalf of the “‘ little Babe.” 

All the way through this enchanting 
work Britten has shown wonderful resource 
in writing his harp accompaniments and 
now he gives fresh proof of his skill in the 
beautiful ‘‘ Interlude ”’ for harp solo. The 
left hand part is a kind of ground bass in 
harmonics, the right a melody in chords, 
and the Interlude ends with very soft 
glissandi up and down the instrument. 
There is in the music a poetic suggestion 
of that cold, clear, starry night when the 
angels appeared to the shepherds in the 
fields near Bethlehem, and the close of the 
piece is full of the sound of their wings. 

The next carol is another very imagina- 
tive piece. The harp has an ostinato figure 
of accompaniment suggesting the freezing 
winter night of which the poem speaks, and 
one pleading melodic phrase is continually 
reiterated in the vocal parts as if emphasing 
‘hat there was no room for the Holy Family 
in the inn. 

Then follows in complete contrast the 
joyous ‘‘ Spring Carol ’’ and the rollicking 
** Deo Gracias,’ at the end of which the 
voices tumble over one anoher with 
thankful joy and the harp flies up the scale. 

The Ceremony is over: and the boys 
slowly leave the church, their voices fading 
gradually away into the distance, until 
we hear only the faintest singing of Alleluia. 
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Ivor Sims is to be congratulated most 
warmly on his training of the Morriston 
Boys’ Choir, famous in Wales, from 
Pentrepoeth. These are not extraordinary 
but quite ordinary boys who testify triumph- 
antly to what skill and enthusiasm can do. 
They have ventured outside the dreary 
Victorian repertoire that still mildews so 
many choirs and the result is a resounding 
success. Britten’s music is far from easy but 
what Mr. Sims can achieve must surely 
lie within the competence of many other 
choirmasters and I hope they may be 
encouraged, in spite of all discouragement 
and difficulty, to follow his inspiring example. 

I can find no words of praise high enough 
for Marie Korchinska’s superb playing of 
the harp part. Here indeed is perfection. 

The instrument has always recorded well 
and is, of course, in this recording, even 
better than before especially in the matter 
of harmonics. I think the range of colour 
caught in the recording may come as a 
surprise to many listeners. The boys 
themselves, apart from a slightly sibilant 
‘s’—which I noticed also in Derek 
Barsham’s ‘‘ Hear my _ prayer ’’—sound 
admirable. There is none of the “‘ blasting”’ 
to which ‘ white’’ tone used to be so 
susceptible—and_ still is sometimes—the 
voices are well balanced, and the whole 
thing sounds as fresh as the ‘‘ dew in Aprille”’ 
of which one of the Carols speaks. 


The “‘fill-up ’’ on the last side is one to 
bring joy to the heart of the reviewer, for 
it is not some over-performed pieces, but 
two highly original pieces never before 
recorded. 

I should like to be able to listen to 
Kodaly’s ‘‘ Ave Maria”? several times 
more before making up my mind about it. 
It is nearly all in the upper register and 
certainly a novel setting of the Angelic 
Salutation. 

The Bartok is exactly described by its 
title: it is an ‘‘ Enchanting Song,”’ a lively 
chatter—in the idiom of some of the ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Pieces ’’—which will astound those 
who look upon Bartok as a gloomy introvert. 

Decca continues to show great enter- 
prise: and by recording the latest works of 
our own composers puts us all in its debt 
and acts as a worthy ambassador abroad. 

A.R. 





Two members of the British occupation 
army have written to me pointing out that 
Willy Domgraf-Fassbaender is very much alive, 
and one of the artists now singing in Berlin, 
together with Klose, Erna Berger, Lemnitz, 
Prohaska, Anders and a few other gramophone- 
favourites. I hope the rumours about some of 
the Italian artists will soon be contradicted as 
happily. 

The Swedish bass Ernst Svedelius, one of the 
early G. & T. recorders in that country, died 
in October of last year. The German soprano 
Else Gentner-Fischer, long a member of the 
Frankfurt Opera, who made acoustic Polydor 
records and two electric plum H.M.Vs., died 
in Munich in March, 1943. 

From Florence the death of Lina Cavalieri 
in an air-raid has now been confirmed 
officially. On the other hand the members of 
the Cosi fan tutte cast, who were rehearsing 
when the Teatro Communale was destroyed, 
all escaped with their lives. 

Den Haag, Holland. Leo RIEMeENs. 


“ 
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BRUNSWICK 


Roy Eldridge and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 

***Fish Market (Fidridge) (Am. Decca 

72430) (October 13. 1944) 

**8* Tivilizht Time (B. Ram, A .Nevins, M. 
Nevins, A. Dunn) (Am. Decca 72431) 
(October 13. 1944) 

(Brunswick 03608—5s. 44d.) 

Whether you will think that Twilight Time 
rightly belongs in this section will depend on 
what you expect in swing. 

The tune is in the nature of being a sweet (I 
nearly wrote commercial) melody, and for the 
most part the arranger has dealt with it as such. 

But the arranger’s part of the job almost 
certainly did not include Roy Eldridge, who, 
treating the piece as a solo, plays not far short 
of the most prepossessing trumpet I have heard 
since the days when the one and only Louis 
Armstrong often devoted his talents to tunes of 
a similar nature. 

This is one of the few records which show that 
Eldridge has all that the best contemporary 
trumpet virtuosi have, and then some, because 
while he has, for instance, a tone equal to that of 
Rex Stewart and the facility of Harry James, he 
doesn't spoil himself by indulging in James’s 
gush or extravagance. He knows the meaning 
of the word taste. 

Fish Market, however, definitely does belong 
in this column. 

Whether the piece will convey to you the 
scene suggested by its title is a debatable point. 
But it is immaterial. What matters is that this 
is a slowish swing opus, advantage of which has 
been taken to present very nice muted and open 
trumpct and single string guitar solos and a con- 
tribution by a first-rate alto plaver to add to the 
attractions of a genuninely good band. 

Towards the end Eldridge tends tu get some- 
what unnecessarily wild with his not so taste- 
ful, exhibitionistic high notes, but one can 
forgive this forall the good things that happen 
earlier. 


Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra (Am.) 

*** The Moose (Ralph Burns) (Am. Decca 

71461) (October 21, 1943) 
***Sky Liner (Charlie Barnet) (Am. Decca 
L3487) (August 3, 1944) 
(Brunswick 03601—5s. 44d.) 

Probably your radio has familiarised you 
with Sky Liner. In addition to being the sig- 
nature tune of the Charlic Barnet A.F.N. pro- 
gramme “ Midnight in Munich,” it has been 
broadcast from the B.B.C. by Ted Heath and 
his Music and Geraldo. 

This record features a good piano opening, 
nice muted brass in a chorus in which Charlie 
Barnet’s alto is also heard to good effect, a 
more than averagely good reed team, and all 
round the band rides invigoratingly all through. 

The Moose (which according to my dictionary 
is a “‘ North American animal closely allied to 
or same as the European elk ”*) is a typical fast 
swing extravaganza, mainly conspicuous for 
the fact that it features a good deal of more than 
usually good piano playing by Barnet’s regular 
pianist, Dodo Marmarosa, for whom the side is 
by way of being a showcase. 

Taken all round, both records show the band 
as having all the slickness one expects from the 
top-line American band’s, but I would not class 
either among Barnct’s best. 

Neither has, for instance, the personality or 
ingenuity of the bands 1941 recording of 
Charleston Alley nor 1940 Redskin Rhumba, both 
of which were issued on H.M.V. Bo442 last 
October. 

Also there is a slightly “ boxy ”’ tone about 
the reproduction, which I put down to har- 
monic distortion in the recording equipment— 
a fault I have noticed in more than one Ameri- 
can Decca production. 
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Ted Heath and his Music 
*¢* First Jump (Kenny Baker) (Eng. Decca 


DR9753)_ ; 

****7yilight Time (B. Ram, A Nevins, M. 

Nevins, A. Dunn) 
(Fing. Decca DRy752) 
(Decca F8578—4s. 2d.) 

Heath (fmb) with Reg. Owen, Cliff Townshend 
(altos) ; Johnnie Gray, Norman Impey (/ens\ ; Freddy 
Gardner (bar) ; Kenny Baker, Stan Roderick. Harry 
Letham, Alan Franks (/pfs); Harry Roche, Lad 
Busby, Jack Bentley, Jimmy Coombes (fmbs); 
Norman Stenfalt (p); Dave Goldberg (g); Charlie 
Short (5); Jack Parnell (ds). October 22, 1945. 

In contrast to the earlier mentioned solo 
version by Roy Eldridge, this Ted Heath record 
of Twilight Time is a band presentation. And 
believe me, the Eldridge record has nothing on 


it. 

The end of the war and consequent demob- 
ilisation from war work as well as from the 
fighting services has brought back to the pro- 
fession not only many of its finest veterans, but 
also a number of quite surprisingly brilliant 
youngsters, with the result that we have in this 
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country to-day at least three full-sized dance 
bands which can hold their own with most of 
the best American units. 

They are the “ Squadronaires”’ (who have 
always been a swell outfit because they were an 
R.A.F. unit, and the R A.F. formed them from 
the pick of our pro musicians whv had joined up), 
the recently improved-out-of-all-recognition 
Geraldo Orchestra and this new combination of 
Ted Heath’s. 

To attempt to place them in order of merit 
would be to do no more than draw odious 
comparisons, particularly as there is so little to 
choose between them, but my opinion is that 
Ted Heath’s band is by no means the least 
outstanding of the three. 

In addition to a degree of musicianship which 
would grace any type of band or orchestra, it 
knows how swing should be played. It knows 
how to interpret with style, imagination and 
character. 

Twilight Time is delightful. This is not only 
a pleasing tune attractively arranged, but the 
performance has all that it takes to make good 
swing, including colour and volume contrasts 
which do nothing to lessen the effectiveness of 
the presentation. 

But Swing enthusiasts at any rate may be even 
more intrigued by the Kenny Baker original 
First Jump. 

This is an out and out swing piece, and as 
good as they come as regards both arrange- 
ment and performance. 

There is a delicious little piano contribution 
by Norman Stenfalt, and Kenny Baker’s 
trumpet, in addition to being heard prom- 
inently leading the ensemble, is responsible 
for an invigorating solo towards the end. 

But it is invidious to attempt to pick out any 
individual in this record because everyone is so 


To add to the afore-mentioned sense of inter- 
pretation, style, imagination and ter, 
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the band drives on this side as few bands often 
do, and if I must pay a final tribute to any one 
personality, it goes to Jackie Parnell for drum- 
ming that has at least dune its share towards 
putting into this record the kick it certainly has. 


H.M.V. 


eer mH) ‘- and his Famous Orchestra 
m.N. 
**(Otto Make That) Riff Staccato (Si. 
Schwartz, Milton Orent) V by Ray 
Nance) (Am. Victor D5-VB-234). 
May 1, 1945) 
**** Time's A-Vastin®?’ (Duke and Mercer 
Ellington, Don George) (Am. Victor 
D5-VB-518) (July 30. 1945) 
(H.M.V. Bo456—5s. 4 4d.) 

Ellington (p) with Johnny Hodges, Otto Hard- 
wick, Albert O. Sears (saxes) ; Harry Howell Carney, 
Jimmy Hamilton (sares, cls); Taft Jordan, Will 
Raymond Nance, Shelton Hemphill, William 
Alonza Anderson, Rex William Stewart (fpts); 
Claude B. Jones, Lawrence Brown, Josepb Nanton 
(tmbs); Fred L. Guy (g): Alvin Raglin, Jnr. (b) ; 
William ‘** Sonny °’ Greer (ds). 

If anyone set out with the avowed purpose of 
proving what entirely different identitics cculd 

assumed even by a band with such a defin- 
itely individual character as Duke Fllington’s 
band has. I doult if he could possibly have 
succeeded more completely than whoever was 
responsible for coupling these two titles. 

To say that Riff Staccato is one of the least 
worthwhile records the band has made for 
years is to understate the case. 

Possibly the tune micht have been made to 
sound something by Ellington. It is certainly 
anything but a masterpicce, but equally it is 
no worse than some of the sow's ears which 
far less ingenious arrangers than the Duke have 
turned into things approaching silken purses. 

But if anything more than the tune is 
necessary to force one to realise that the whole 
thing it is merely a triviality that many far 
less enterprising bands could have been 
applauded for passing over without a second 
thought, it is the words ! 

Olto, make that riff staccato. 
Chopey is the motto. 
Play a ho: toccato. 
Otto, make a riff staccato: 
Not an obbiigato: 
No ad lib vibrato. 
Don't drag us uth your corny lick ; 
You're strictly on a nowhere kick. 
Otto, use that old legata. 
We're not playing (?) garto. 
Make that riff stac ato. 

It may be that this doggerel will catch on, 
especially as it is set to a tune which anyone 
could whistle after one hearing. Such things 
sometimes become popular for no reason other 
than that they are so compromisingly simple. 

Also it may be that there is some hidden 
swingster’s philosophy in the lines, but if so one 
has only to remember such gems of jazz. philoso- 
phy as Jt Don’t Mean a Thing if it ain't got that 
Swing to realise that if there is any such point 
in these words the method of revealing it is 
pretty trite and laboured. 

As regard the treatment and performance, 
I thought at first that something might be 
going to happen, for at least the band starts off 
at a nice tempo and with the bounce rhythm 
that was such a fascinating feature of the 
Duke’s—rather should I say Johnny Hodge’s 
—perfectly paced Queen Bess (H.M.V. Bg229). 

But even the appeal of this is quickly offset 
by the fact that in trving to play staccato the 
band only succeeds in being ragged. The front 
line doesn’t even phrase together. And the 
vocal chorus only shows that while Ray Nance 
may have unusually clear diction, he is at the 
best a jerky singer. rteed 

In fact about the only people ‘who manage 
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to make the riff staccato are tenor saxist Al 
Sears and the trumpet (probably Taft Jordan) 
who plays behind Nance, and they don’t play 
staccato any more than they riff. Also it 
must be admitted that the band gets into its 
stride after the vocal chorus. 

Turning over to Time’s a-Wastin,’ we find 
that this is neither more nor less than our old 
friend Things Ain't what they used to be—the 
Mercer-Ellington Opus (with lyrics by Don 
George, for which Mr. George is given label 
credit although the lyrics are not used in the 
record) which was issucd over here. played by 
Johnny Hodge’s Orchestra, on H.M.V. Bo283. 

Well, it isn’t only by anv other name that 
this rose smells as sweet. It’s just as attractive 
in its new get-up in the form of a new 
arrangement. 

And as a performance this side is worthy of 
the Duke’s band. 

The Duke’s piano opens it with an intriguing 
rolling bass idea to add to the spice, and 
there’s an alto chorus that could only have 
been played by Johnny Hodges. 

But fine as Hodges is, the high spot of the side 
is the Namboyant, urgent chorus by Joe Nanton’s 
trumpet. 

Good all round as the rest of the record is, 
the disc is worth getting for Mr. Nanton alone. 


Harry Hayes and his Band : 

**** Keep Going—Don’t Stop Harry Haves, 
Norman Stenfalt)'(Pts. I and II, H.M.V. 
OEA10821 and 10822) 

(H.M.V. Bo457—5s. 44d.) 

Hayes (fen) with Mickey Deans (ten); Bil) Lew- 
ington (bar); Len Whiteley, Billy Smith (tpts); 
** Nobby ** Knight (mb); Norman Stenfalt (p); 
Alan Ferguson (g); Charles Scott (b); George 
Fierstone (ds). December 31, 1945. 

Although the two sides of this disc are labelled 
respectively as Parts I and IT of this latest 
Hayes-Stenfalt original, you will lose nothing 
if you care to look on them as two entirely 
separate presentations. 

here is no essential connection between the 
two which will be broken while you turn the 
disc over, for the simple reason that, while both 
are based on the same composition, the first 
side is a solo by Harry Hayes and the second 
a solo by Norman Stenfalt, and the improvisa- 
tion in which each indulges does little if any- 
thing to make the original melody unduly 


important or for that matter even unusually - 


recognisable. 

In his side Harry adopts a new role by 
forsaking his alto saxophone in favour of the 
tenor—an instrument on which I cannot 
remember him ever previously having recorded, 
or even played. 


His long adherence to the alto has naturally - 


caused him to develop a style particularly 
suited to that instrument, and to a great extent 
he retains it on tenor. 

But this is not to sav that the style is unsuit- 
able for tenor. In addition to being a change 
from the varied but nevertheless more or less 
closely related tenor style which are the vogue 
of the moment, it seems to fit the peculiarities 
of the tenor saxophone well enough, and it 
may fairly be added that Harry retains on 


tenor the taste and artistry which have done. 


so much to cause him to be recognised as 
Britain’s greatest swing alto player. 

In his side Norman Stenfalt plays the sort of 
piano swing one often dreams about but seldom 
hears—expressively lyrical, urgent without 
being excited. ingeniously original, but yet 
melodious, and having everything covered by 
the words taste, style and rhythm. 

If the side has a fault it is that the orches- 
tral accompaniment is to a great extent 
superfluous. I feel that the performance would 
have been much more enthralling if one could 
have heard Norman alone with just the rhythm 
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section, and the band brought in for perhaps 
just the last. eight bars to achieve the conven- 
tional climax. 


PARLOPHONE 


Geraldo and his Orchestra—featuring 
Ivor Mairants (guitar) 
***Jn Charlie's Footsteps (Mairants) (Parlo- 
phone E11 468) 
****Two Moods (Mairants) (Parlophone 
E11467) 
(Parlophone F2105— 4s. 2d.) 

Ivor Mairants (guitar soloist) with Geraldo directing 
Douggie Robinson (alfo, clarinet soloist), Wally Stott 
alto) ; Moss Kaye, George Harris (/ens) ; Phil Goody 
bar); Freddy Clayton, Alfie Noakes, Tim Casey 
thts) ; Jock Bain, Tommy Pryde, Joe Ferrie (/mbs) ; 
Sid Bright (»); Alan Mindle (g) ; Jack Collier (5) ; 
Maurice Burman (ds). September, 1945. 

Mairants is a disciple of the late Charlie 
Christian, and his Jn Charlie’s Footsteps is 
a tribute to the coloured guitar maestro. 

Two Moods, the better of the two composi- 
tions, gets its title presumably for the fact that 
its two movements are in respectively slow and 
fast tempo. 

It may be because many of even our finest 
dance musicians find it difficult if not impossible 
to appreciate, and so capture to the full, all 
the subtleties and stvle of a music which not 
only originated, but is continually being 
developed in a country so far away as America, 
but I must say that Ivor has not quite succeeded 
in proving himself, in /n Charlie’s Footsteps, to be 
quite a second Christian. 

Apart from the fact that over-anxiousness 
on a solo session about niceties of technique 
seems to have prevented him from playing 
with quite the drive and spontaneity of the 
great Amcrican guitarist, his idiom, compared 
with Christian’s, is, shall we say, a little on the 
© straight ”’ side. 

But there can be no denying that Ivor is not 
only a fine instrumentalist, but also that he has 
a most tasteful and pleasing style, and I must 
say that I thoroughly enjoyed his Two Moods 
which shows him as a tune writer well above 
average. 


Harry Gold and his Pieces of Eight 
*** Meander in the Minor (Harry Gold, Norrie 
Paramor) (Parlophone CE11485) 
_**** Sentimental Journey (Green, Brown, Homer) 





(Parlophone CE11484) 
(Parlophone R2989—5s. 44d.) 
*** Douhloon (Harry Gold) (Parlophone 
CE11552) 
***Zazy River (Hoagy Carmichael, Arodin) 
(Parlophone CE11451) 


(Parlophone R2993—5s. 44d.) 

Gold (ten) with Ralph Bruce (c/) : Laurie Gold (ten) ; 
Duncan Whyte (/pt) : Laurie ** Nobby ** Clark (tmb) ; 
Norrie Paramor (pf): Freddy Phillips (zg); Harry 
Benson (bs); Sid Heiger (ds). December 14, 1945. 

Although Harry Gold has been a familiar 
figure as one of the more enthusiastic and 
enterprising members of the dance music 
profession for many years now, it is only lately 
that he has had the chance of achieving much 
in the way of public recognition, so it may be 
of interest if I start off with a brief biography 
of his career. 

It started in 1926, when he was what is 
known as a semipro. 

His first professional engagement was with a 
co-operative band at the Lewisham Dance 
Lounge. known as the “ Metronomes,” in 1927. 

Then in 1931 I had the luck to run across 
him and put him in a small band IT had been 
asked to provide for the Spider’s Web Road 
House on the Watford By-pass. 

In that band were such now top-liners of the 
profession as trumpet plaver I:es Lambert, 
guitarist Ivor Mairants, drummer Maurice 
Burman and pianist Jack Nathan. . 

In this even in_those early days progressive 
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company Harry soon began to blossom out, 
and when in 1933 Roy Fox re-formed his band, 
following a dispute with his original Mone 
seigneur Combination, I was pleased to be 
able to introduce him to the whole of this 
Spider’s Web Combination (which had been 
filling in time with Jack Padbury at the Princes 
Restaurant in Piccadilly) as the backbone 
nucleus of his new unit. 

Eventually, as a result of lung trouble, Roy 
Fox, it. will be remembered, had to give up his 
band, and after a curative spell in Switzerland 
he returned to America. 

This unfortunately resulted in the long 
Lambert-Gold-Nathan-Mairants-Burman asso- 
ciation coming to an end. Harry Gold went 
to Bert Firtnan at the London Casino, and then 
in 1939 to Oscar Rabin with whom he stayed 
until 1943 when he went to Geraldo. 

Now he is free-lancing with a view to rune 
ning a regular band of his own. But mean- 
while it has appeared fairly frequentty as an 
* occasional”? combination. It has broadcast, 
it appeared at last year’s Jazz Jamborce, at 
which it achieved no small success, and now 


-here it is on records, 


You won't have to hear more than one of 
the sides once to declare that Harry is a Dixie- 


‘land enthusiast or that he has surrounded him- 


self with plavers with the same ideas on jazz. 

Perhaps the must notable of the whole 
coterie is trumpet-player Duncan Whyte, 
whom you may have heard lately with his 
own group in the B.B.C.’s Radio Rhythm Club, 

But that says nothing against the others who 
are all not only good Dixieland soloists, but 
who have combined together to produce a 
Dixeland-style combination which has every 
chance of going places once it settles down. 

At the moment, however, there are times 
when it slightly lacks the robustness and spirit 
of this old-time jazz mode on which it has 
patterned itself. One notices this in parts of 
Lazy River which sound a little ponderous, 
though I have to admit that for the most part 
the other three sides all ride. 


Count Basie and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 

***Jimmy’s Blues (Rushing) (V by James 

Rushing) (Am. Col. CO33954) 
*** Red Bank Boogie (Basie, Clayton) Am. Col. 
CO033956) 
(Parlophone R2992—5s. 44d.) 

Basie (p) with James Powell, Elman Rutherford, 
George Tate, Earl Warren, Eli Thompson (reeds) ; 
Al Killian, Ed. Lewis, Joseph D. Newman _ (/pis) ; 
Theo. M. Donneliy, Eli Robinson, Louis Taylor, 
W. C. ** Dickey *' Wells (/mbs); Fred Green (g)5 
Rodney Richardson (b); Rossiere ‘‘ Shadow’ 
Wilson (ds). December 6, 1944, 

Jimmy's Blues, sung by Jimmy Rushing, 
could have been the real thing, but just misses. 

Not that there’s anything wrong with the 
song. It’s a real Negro 12-bar blues saga with 
typical blues lyrics. 

Nor is there anything wrong with the way 
Rushing sings it. Or perbaps J should have 
said shouts it, for Rushing is one of those loud, 
almost blatant, brassy singers. But that only 
makes him all the more true to type. and no 
one can say that he hasn’t the real blues style. 

What is wrong is the accompaniment. 
There’s an excellent trombone behind Rushing 
in his first chorus, but for the rest the arrange- 
ment is too flamboyant and the band too 
sophisticated to do justice to the genuine 
character of Jimmy or his blues. 

Nor am I unduly impressed by Red Bank. 

This piece by Rasie himself and Buck Clayton 
adds up to nothing more than an excuse for 
Basie to indulge in what at the best is only a 
rather synthetic reproduction of the real, orig- 
inal boogie woogie, and although there is a 
superficial enthusiasm about the way the hand, 
if not always also Basie, plays, somehow it all 
seems to amount to very little. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


As is usual at this time of year, a record is 
issued by H.M.V. on which His Majesty 
George VI gives A Message to the Empire. 
broadcast on Christmas Day, 1945. As on 
previous occasions, the profits from the sales of 
this record are being paid to Charities nom- 
inated by H.M. The King. This disc will 
prove an acceptable addition for those readers 
who have collected all the records made by our 
Sovereign (H.M.V. RC3481). 


VOCAL 

Frank Sinatra fans will be delighted to have 
his latest disc on which he really does a first- 
class job with an entirely new number—Nanzy, 
with the Laughing Face. This tune, in my 
opinion, suits him exactly ; it is a soft, appealing 
type of number, exceptionally well recorded. 
On the reverse is A Friend of Yours, and here again 
the rendering is excellent, Sinatra being accom- 
panied not only by Axel Stordahl’s Orches- 
tra but also by The Ken Lane Singers 
(Columbia DB2202). 

Bing Crosby’s admirers will be just as 
pleased, if not more so, to hear his recording of 
Welcome to my Dream from the film “ Road to 
Utopia”’—in my opinion, one of the most 
pleasing tunes he has recorded for some long 
time. This is backed with It’s anybody’s Spring 
from the same film. Both these numbers are 
excellently recorded and Bing gets every ounce 
out of them (Brunswick 03604). His second 
disc is listed as Would You? and Put it there pal 
(both from the film “ Road to Utopia’) but 
the record actually carries the first-named with 
My Mother’s Waltz. Here again, I can only 
give full praise to the rendering and recording 
(Brunswick 03603). 

Two popular numbers are featured by Anne 
Shelton with Stanley Black and his Orches- 
tra— Out of the Night and Let’s keep it that Way 
on Decca F8588. Although both these tunes 
have been played and played again by various 
Dance Orchestras and sung many times by 
other artists, there is no doubt that this par- 
ticular vocalist puts into them something more 
than anyone else and the result in each case is 
really good. 

It was a joy to find a disc made by The Ink 
Spots and to listen to their rendering of Maybe 
it’s all for the Best on one side, and to I Hope to 
Die if I told a Lie on the reverse. Unfortunately 
this latter tune was marred by scratch, but a 
whistling background to the almost monologue- 
effect, given by the Spot with the exceptionally 
deep voice, for one chorus made up for this to 
some extent, and this record can be recom- 
mended as worth hearing (Brunswick 03606). 

The Sentimentalists give two popular 
numbers on their current disc which carries No 
Need for Words, featuring a female vocalist and a 
humming male chorus with muted brass back- 
ground—altogether very effective. On_ the 
back, Lonely Footsteps with a male vocalist is 
handled in a more or less straightforward 
manner (Decca F858). 

From the current Arthur Askey show, 
“ Follow the Girls,” Evelyn Dall with out- 
standing orchestral accompaniment by Phil 
Green gives us a very amusing two-sided 
arrangement of J wanna get Married. As may 
be imagined by the title, this is not exactly the 
type of thing to play to one’s maiden aunt, as 
Evelyn is definitely modern in her ideas about 
marriage (Decca F8587). 

The same number is also featured by 
Gertrude Niesen on one side of her latest disc, 
but in this case her rendering of Twelve o’clock 
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and All is Well, also from the same show, is by 
far the better (Brunswick 03602). 

Turner Layton gives us a very fine per- 
formance with Gim-Me Crack Corn coupled 
to, It Might as well be Spring, from the film 
“* State Fair,” on his current disc. The former 
number is an adaptation of a Negro Spiritual 
and Turner Layton’s handling of this is really 
excellent. In the second number, his piano 
accompaniment is worthy of mention—two 
very good numbers to have (Columbia FB3185). 

Leslie Hutchinson sings Nancy with the 
Laughing Face and Everbody Knew but Me in his 
usual style. Although his rendering of the 
first-named is excellent, it does not, however, 
come up to that of Frank Sinatra, mentioned 
above. The better of the two is Everybody 
Knew but Me in which the piano accompaniment 
is simple but exceptionally good (H.M.V. 
BDr121). 

Those readers who have in the past thor- 
oughly enjoyed records made by Dorothy 
Squires will not be disappointed with her 
recent efforts. Curly Top and Yippee-olly-ay-ho 
—both by Billy Reid, who must surely be 
regarded as the most prolific and by no means 
least sensational of all modern British song 
writers (Parlophone F2118). 

Helen Forrest, with orchestra under the 
direction of Victor Young offers a very 
pleasant rendering of Every Day of my Life, which 
suits her style admirably. On the reverse is 
Anywhere from “‘ Tonight and Every Night,” 
which I did not think nearly as good (Bruns- 
wick 03605). 

And last but by no means least in this section 
comes a record from Edric Connor, with 
Eugene Pini and his Orchestra. This 
artist, a bass, gives us two numbers from the 
Edric Connor Collection of West Indian 
Spirituals and Folk Tunes—The Lord’s Prayer 
and The Virgin Mary had a Baby Boy. His 
diction in both is superb, and to those who like 
this type of music, I can only say that this 
record is one which should not be missed 
(Decca F8581). 


The following records were listed but did not . 


arrive in time for review: 

I can’t begin to Tell You, from the film “ The 
Dolly Sisters,” and Wait and See, by Steve 
Conway with Jack Byfield and his Orches- 
tra, on Columbia FB3186. 

Till the End of Time (Based on Chopin’s 
Polonaise) and Did You ever get that Feeling in the 
sap ? by Perry Como on H.M.V. 

D1120. 


DANCE 


Geraldo and his Orchestra attain full 
marks this month with their rendering of J don’t 
want to be Loved, which opens up with a trumpet 
introduction which is handled in a style very 
reminiscent of Harry James at his very best. 


This unnamed trumpet player earns full marks . 


for his work throughout the whole disc, and the 
vocal by Sally Douglas, which is well sung, is 
certainly shown to great effect by the trumpet 
background. On the reverse is the new 
number, Everybody Knew but Me, in which Dick 
James sings the vocal—to me a new artist with 
this band and one which is a pleasure to hear 
(Parlophone F2119). Geraldo’s second disc 
carries Kentucky, with vocal chorus by Archie 
Lewis, and So—o in Love, from the film 
“ Wonder Man,” in which Carole Carr sings, 
but neither is at all outstanding’ (Parlophone 
F2120). 
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Nancy with the Laughing Face is handled very 
well indeed as a slow foxtrot by Lou Preager 
and his Orchestra, the vocalist being Alan 
Kane. On the other side of this disc is My 
Heart is Dancing with You, also featuring the 
same vocalist, and this is quite pleasant. 
(Columbia FB3183). The second disc by this 
Orchestra carries I’m so all Alone and No Trees 
in Grosvenor Square—a new number, similar in 
style to the ever popular ‘‘ A Nightingale Sang 
in Berkeley Square.’’ The singer on both sides 
is Rita Williams and she certainly makes a 
good job of both (Columbia FB3182). 

A typical Harry Roy number is shown off 
to advantage on one side of his disc, carrying 
the title No Can Do. This is a lively rendering, 
well played and handled as only Harry Roy 
knows how, the vocal being sung by the leader 
himself. On the reverse is On the Atchison 
Topeka and the Santa Fe, from the film “ The 
Harvey Girls,” and here again it suits this 
Band’s style completely (Parlophone F2121). 

Roberto Inglez and his Orchestra offer a 
very delightful arrangement of Schubert’s 
Serenade played as a Beguine, whilst on the 
reverse is Ya Que Te Vas, also a Beguine. In 
both cases the recording is exceptional and 
reproduction of transients in the upper register 
will tax all but the very best sets (Parlophone 
F2122). 

Jive enthusiasts will appreciate to the full 
Harry der’s disc this month, which carries 
Jee. Bie Hop and 627 Stomp—two very lively 
numbers which are well played and it may be 
that this record will prove popular with many 
who are not Jive enthusiasts (Regal MR3770). 

Paul Fenoulhet with the Skyrockets 
Dance Orchestra continues to keep up the 
good work by giving us a really snappy and 
well-played version of Short Snorter, whilst the 
reverse is In Pinetop’s Footsteps. This is also very 
well handled ; it is just a pity that the leader of 
this Orchestra chose a number which is being 
played all too often lately (H.M.V. BD5919). 
The second disc by this Orchestra carries I’m 
always Chasing Rainbows, with vocal by Doreen 
Lundy, and Please don’t say “‘ No,” from the 
film ‘‘ Thrill of a Romance ”’ with chorus, by 
Cyril Shane—two numbers which are by now 
too popular to need further comment (H.M.V. 
BD5920). 

Mantovani and his Orchestra presents 
two well played and well recorded Tangos— 
Tango de la Luna and Arana de la Noche which 
should prove of particular interest to those who 
know and do properly perform this exotic dance 
(Decca F8584). 

Joe Loss and his Orchestra offer two 
swing style numbers which should have a wide 
appeal. The first, the now well-known Skyliner 
from the pen of Charlie Barnet, is played at high 
speed and features a lot of exciting work from 
the brass section. Gotta be This or That, on the 
other side, is just a straightforward swing 
number but includes a pleasant vocal from 
Elizabeth Batey (H.M.V. BD5914). 

Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians 
feature All of a sudden my heart sings with Stuart 
Foster as vocalist, and although this is a very 
good arrangement it does not come up.to the 
earlier version by the Skyrockets, previously 
reviewed. On the other side is All at Once, 
from the film “‘ Where do we go from here,” 
but this is not outstanding (Brunswick 03607). 

Two popular numbers are offered on the 
first disc by Ambrose and his Orchestra— 
Symphony in which Jack Powers takes the 
chorus, and On the Atchison Topeka and the Santa 
Fe, from “ The Harvey Girls,”’ in which Anne 
Shelton takes over as vocalist. The first- 
named is excellently played, but the latter is not 
outstanding (Decca F8579). The second disc 
by the same Orchestra carries I’ll Close my Eyes, 
in which Jack Powers again performs, and 
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A Ceremony of Carols 


The Morriston Boys Choir 
with Maria Korchinska (Harp). Choir Master : Ivor Sims 
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No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
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No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
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. Deo Gratias 
. Recession : Ave Maria (Zoltan Kodaly) 
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Procession 

Welcome Yule 

There is no rose 
That Yonge Child : Balulalow 
As dew in Aprille 


This little Babe 
Interlude 
In freezing winter night 


K1155 


K1156 
Spring Carol 


Enchanting Song (Bela Bartok) K1157 
. Automatic couplings AK 1155/6/7 


Folk Song Arrangements 


Peter Pears (Tenor) 
Sally Gardens 
Little Sir William 
Oliver Cromwell MSS5 


The 


Decca 


Decca fr, 


Record 






Company, Limited, 1-3 Brixton 


Benjamin 
Rritten 


Only Decca full frequency range recording 
could capture the scintillating brilliance 
of this great composer’s works. Every 
note in these vivid orchestrations . . 

with all its overtones . . . is reproduced 
exactly as it was originally conceived. 
Decca ff rr records faithfully bring this 


living music to your home. 


Serenade for Tenor Horn and Strings 


Peter Pears (Tenor) Dennis Brain (Horn) 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra. Conductor : Benjamin Britten. 


Prologue : Pastoral (Cotton) 
Nocturne (Tennyson) KIISI 


Elegy (Blake) 


Dirge (anonymous |5th century) K1152 
Hymn (Ben Johnson) 
Sonnet (Keats) : Epilogue K1153 


Automatic couplings AK 1151/2/3 


Other Works 


Hymn to St. Cecilia 
Fleet Street Choir 


K1088/9 


Le Roi s’en va-t-en chasse 
Le Belle est au jardin d'amour M568 
Sophie Wyss 


Clifford Curzon and Benjamin Britten 


Introduction and Ronda Alla Burlesca 


(For two pianos) Op. 23. No. | KI117 
Mazurka Elegiaca (For two pianos) Op. 23. No. 2 KI1I8 


‘M' series 10" K°* serles 12 
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The GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE LTD. 


We invite you to come and listen to our new 


Electric Reproducers 


for which we can now accept a limited number 
of orders. The recent recordings made in this 
country have shown a tremendous technical 
advance. 


We can justly claim that our latest gramo- 
phones show a similar advance in reproduction 
technique. These models now include, for the 
first time, the 


Infinite Baffle Corner Drflector, 
a revolutionary idea in loudspeaker design. 


CALLERS Only 


Telephone : Temple Bar 3007. 


ASTRA_HOUSE, 121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 































GERALDO 
I don’t want to be Loved 
Everybody knew but Me - 


} 2119 
Kentucky ; So-o-0 in Love F 2120 


DOROTHY SQUIRES 

Curly Top; Yippee-olly-ay-oh F2118 

HARRY ROY 

On the Atchison, Topeka F 2121 

& the SantaFe; Nocando 
JACK SIMPSON SEXTET 

My heart is dancing with 

You; Two can dream as >F 2123 
cheaply as One - - 
MORETON & KAYE 

Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 69 F 2110 
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COUNT BASIE 

and his Orchestra 
Red Bank Boogie - 
Jimmy’s Blues - 


HARRY GOLD 
and his Pieces of Eight 
Lazy River; Doubloon - 


~ brass 
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—New Scottish Records— 
and his Band 
Highland Schottioche “hr 3358 
CHALMERS WOOD 
and his Country Dance Orchestra 
Flowers of ta:nburgh (Reel) - 
Circassiar Circle (Reel) ° 


WILLIAM HANNAH 
Lassie (Valse) - 
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Scottish Country Dances pre 
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our Output must be exported. 
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Manana, in which Anne Shelton once more 
stars. Here again the former number is by far 
the better, as unfortunately the recording of the 
latter is not so good (Decca F8580o). 

Edmundo Ros and his Rumba Band, 
playing from the famous Bagatelle Restaurant, 
London, give two fascinating numbers— Negra 
Consentida listed as a Rumba, and Brasil Moreno 
as a Samba Samba, and with both there is no 
doubt that the rhythm of each will prove most 
intriguing even to those who do not under- 
stand what the rumba and samba - samba is all 
about (Decca F8583). 

Billy Cotton and his Band, featuring Alan 
Breeze as vocalist, offer the now famous Let’s 
keep it that Way as a foxtrot and Last Night also 
as a foxtrot. Both are very well played, but of 
the two I would say that the former is the better, 
this being played in slow tempo (Rex 10228). 

The only record under this section which did 
not arrive in time for review is by Carroll 
Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans, 
on Columbia FB3189 which carries Please 
don’t say “* No,” from “* Thrill of a Romance,” 
and Wait and See from ‘“‘ The Harvey Girls.” 

Harry Davidson and his Orchestra play 
through two 12-inch records with their Old 
Time Dance Series, Nos. 24 and 25. Three sides 
carry The Denman Quadrilles, Figures 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5, whilst the fourth side carries the famous 
Destiny Waltz (Columbia DX1232 and 
DX1233). 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Unfortunately the Victor Silvester Ball- 
room Orchestra records were not available 
at time of going to press, but these include J 
Begged Her, quickstep, with Evensong, waltz, on 
Columbia FB3187, and Jf J had a Dozen Hearts, 
slow foxtrot, and After You, quickstep, on 
Columbia FB3188). 


LIGHT MUSIC 


The most outstanding record under this 
heading this month is Phil Green and his 
Concert Orchestra’s rendering of Rhapsody 
in Blue. This shortened version, which occu- 
pies both sides of the record, is noteworthy for 
the exceptionally good orchestration and good 
orchestral balance maintained throughout. 
Roth the solo pianist, Ronnie SeJbey, and the 
unnamed clarionet player carry out their parts 
exceptionally well and altogether the whole 
band is to be congratulated on a really worth- 
while performance (Decca F8586). 

A Selection from the film “ Anchcr’s Aweigh 
introducing We hale to leave, I fall in love too 
easily, All of a sudden my Heart Sings ard | begged 
her comes from Peter Yorke and his Concert 
Orchestra on two sides of Columbia DB2204. 
The vocalist on the first side is Bette Roberts, 
and the second, Sam Brown. Here is a 
record that should not be missed. 

Jimmy Leach and his New Organolians 
with vocal chorus give us /l’s been a long, long 


time and Kentucky—two popular numbers, but 
both are lacking in zipp and become rather 
monotonous (Columbia FB3181). 


My heart is dancing with you, featuring Joyce 
Carlyle as vocalist, and Two can Dream as 
cheaply as One with Maureen Morton singing, 
are played by Jack Simpson Sextet which 
although not particularly outstanding are 
enjoyable (Parlophone F2123). 

At the time of going to press the following 
records under this section were not available: 


Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye playing 
Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 69 which includes 
No can do, I'll close my eyes, and Did you ever get 
that Feeling in the Moonlight? as well as other 
popular numbers (Parlophone F2110). 


Albert Sandler and his Palm Court 
Orchestra—Chanson de Nuit and Chanson de 
Matin on Columbia DB2203. 


A recording which does not come under any 
of our usual headings is provided by Gene 
Kelly with Orchestra directed by Lehman 
Engel. This disc carries a fascinating mono- 
logue from the film “ Anchors Aweigh ”? under 
the title of The King Who Couldn’t Dance, the 
story of a journey into Toyland ruled by the 
Mouse-King whose inability to sing and dance 
was cured by the narrator, the feat earning the 
universal acclamation of all the animals in 
Toyland (Columbia FB3184). 





TECHNICAL REPORT 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


ROTHERMEL 4} watt AMPLIFIER 
TecunicaL Data: 


Mains supply voltage —- 230v. 50 cycle. 
Input Impedances .. Jack for microphones 80,000 
ohms. Terminals for 
P/U’s 500,000 ohms. 
Output Impedance .. 24-23 ohms. 
Power output into 
2.5 ohms «+ 41 watts at 1,000 eps. 
Distortion at stated out- Negligible i on 
put oe C.R.O. 
Frequency response Within 3d. 30-10,000cps. 


Within 2db. 30- 8,000cps. 


Noise {| Microphone 40db. with iack out. 
level | P/U 


/ .. 56db. terminals open cir- 
cuit. 
Gain at Microphone 112 d5. Input voltage 
jack «+ 0.0082. 1,000 cps. 
P/U Terminals 77db. Input voltage 0.020. 
1,000 cps. 
Valves H62. 79. 42. 42. 80. 
Size 119 x 7$ x 44. 
Weight 12 lbs. 2 02. 


Price, with valves. £25. 
R. A. Rothermel, Ltd., Rothermel House, Canterbury 
Road, N.W.6. 


Messrs. Rothermel who manufacture the 
well known crystal microphones and pick-ups, 
have submitted for test a small amplifier suit- 
able for use either at home or in small halls. 
This amplifier is built on a steel chassis which is 
finished in black crystalline, and consists of a 
high gain triode stage—used on microphone 
only—a phase changing stage, and push-pull 
pentodes which provide an output of rather 
more than 4 watts to any loudspeaker having a 
speech coil impedance of around 2.5 ohms. 
Input for microphone is by means of jack and 
shielded plug, terminals being provided for 
P/U and loudspeaker. The change over from 
one input to the other, is effected by means of a 
small switch on the front skirt of the chassis, 
where, also, is located the volume control com- 
bined with the on-off switch. 


Tested in our laboratory, it was found that 
the makers’ claims for this equipment were well 
founded: Power output with negligible dis- 
tortion into a 2.5 ohm resistive load being 

.I watts at 1,000 cps. With a small amount of 

istortion mostly 3rd harmonic 4.5 watts were 
obtained. Distortion was rather higher at the 
same —- at lower frequencies, but above 
50 cps did not appear excessive. 

Frequency response was good for this type 
of amplifier, being within edb. from go to 
8,000 cps, above this frequency the response 
drops fairly fast, and was 3.2db. down at 
10,000 cps., these figures being taken with the 
volume control just below maximum. The top 
response falls off quite quickly as the volume 
control is turned down, and it would be advis- 
able to “* pad ” the pick-up. to-an extent which 
allows the volume control to operate well up. 

Noise level at full volume is commendably 
low with the switch in the P/U position, though 
care must be taken that no A.C. carrying leads 
come near the P/U terminals as these are rather 
large and prone to pick up hum from stray 
A.C. fields. Noise in the microphone position 
was rather high, and had a modulated quality 
that made it more noticeable. The gain of the 
amplifier at the P/U terminals is ample for any 
of the makers’ crystal pick-ups, only 0.2 volts 
being necded to fully load the output stages. 
Incidentally, this is only half the output volt- 
age claimed as necessary by the makers’, and 
it would be wise to take their figure of 0.4 volts 
as more nearly representing the average pro- 
duction. At the microphone jack enough gain 
is available for use with any piezo crystal 
microphone. 

Playing tests, using the S8 Rothermel pick- 
up and an 8 inch speaker on a 2 fout by 2 foot 
6 inch baffle, gave excellent results, both quality 
and volume being well in keeping with our 
test report figures. Tested with a BRas crystal 
microphone, the outfit gave ample volume and 
clean, crisp speech, the hum sounding well 
below the measured figure, this probably being 


due to the reduced grid impedance with the 
microphone jack inserted. 

General construction and finish are both 
good and should stand up to all normal usage 
well, chassis and all components are guaran- 
tecd for 12 months, valves for 3 months. 


Rothermel Pressure Adjusting Device 

A small accessory produced by Messrs. 
R. A. Rothermel for use with their range of 
Crystal pick-ups. This device which is easily 
fitted, merely by removing one screw at the 
rear of the pick-up arm, consists of a stirrup 
carrying a sliding balance weight which enables 
one to vary the needle pressure over a range of 
from 1 to 2$ ozs. 

Tested with a Rothermel S8 pick-up we 
found that it was possible to play most records 
with the weight adjusted to give minimum 
needle pressure, not only should this reduce 
record wear, but there is a noticeable reduc- 
tion in scratch. 

Available for Models S8-10-12 price 17s. 6d. 
including Purchase Tax. 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Medium F aa i2for 3/4 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red .. a“ a -. Wfor 3/4 
EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles .. 1Ofor 3/4 


Prices shown include Tax. 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music 
Stores 


THE B.C.N. COMPANY 


24 STATION RD., CARGREEN RD., 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 
Tel.: LiVingstone 2047. 
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CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


F This information is given for the interest of 
readers only, and the records mentioned are not 
available in Great Britain. 


There are encouraging signs of a re-awakening record 
industry in various European countries. The tollowing 
are the latest issues : 


FRENCH COLUMBIA 

LF X684—Légende No. 2 (Liszt) ; Roger Machado (pf.). 

LFX685-6—Gwendoline Overture (3 sides): Suite 
pastorale—Danse Villageoise (Chabriev). Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra, Conducted Bigot. 


FRENCH PATHE 

PDT94-99—Missa Papae Marcelli (Palestrina). St. 
Eustache Singers, Conducted Pere Martin. 

PDT92-3—Etudes Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2, 5; Op. 25. Nos. 
1, 6, 8 and 9 (Chopin) ; Feux Follets (Liszt). Jeanne 
Marie Darré (piano). 

PD44—Werther: Air des lettres. H. Bouvier (mezzo) 
and Lamoureux Orchestra, Conducted E. Bigot. 


FRENCH H.M.V. 

DB11100-2—La Nuit ensorcelée 
Chopin). 

DB11105-6—Concerto for Piano and Wind instruments 
(Stravinsky). Soulima Stravinsky and Orchestra, 
Conductor F. Oubradous. 

DB11103-4—Sonata No. 3, G minor (Schubert), 3 sides ; 
Rondo (Schubert). J. Thibaud (violin), T. Janopoulo 
(piano). 

DB11107-8—Little Symphony for Wind instruments 
(Gounod), Paris Wind Society, Conducted F. 
Oubradous. 

DA4965—La Princesse Jaune Overture (St. Saens). 
Conservatoire Orchestra, Conducted Cluytens. 

TE: Commencement of a new H.M.V. DB series 

(11100 upwards.) 


FRENCH ODEON 

188946—Mireille (Gounod).—Voici la vaste plaine. Mme. 
Geori-Boué (Soprano). 

188944—Manon: Je suis encore toute étourdie ; Adieu 
notre petite table. The same. 

188945—Mireille : Mon coeur ne peut changer; A toi 
mon Ame. The same. 

123877—11th Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt). Raymond 
Trouard (piano). 

123878—Vaise Oubliée; Die wilde Jagd (Liszt.) Ray- 
mond Trouard. 


FRENCH LUMEN 

30094-5—Sonata, F major (3 sides) ; Sonata, G major, 
Grave only. (Marcello, arranged P. Aubert and 
Cebron.) E. Pasquier (cello), String Quartet and 
Harpsichord. 

30096—Cantata No. 51 (J. S. Bach).—Opening Aria. 
Marthe Angelici (soprano) in French. 

30101—Concerio Grosso No. 1 (Corelli). Orchestra con- 
ducted Francis Cebron. 

30097-8—Le Paravent de laque, Ballet (3 sides) ; Pre- 


(L. Aubert, after 


lude No. 2 for Orchestra (G. Migot). Orchestra 
conducted by Francis Cebron. 
32064—Adelaide; Bitten (Beethoven). M. Angelici 


(soprano), J. Hubeau (piano). Sung in French. 

ITALIAN H.M.V. 

DB5446—Don Giovanni: Vedrai carino, M. Favero 
soprano) ; Puritani : Son vergin vezzosa, E. Ribetti 
soprano). 

DB5400—Simone Boccanegra: Il lacerato spirito, A. 
Beuf (baritone); Arlesiana: Come tue tizzi, T. 
Gobbi (baritone). 

AV684—Danza del fuego (Falla); Sadko—Chant 
hindou( Rimsky-Korsakov). G.M.Guarino Orchestra. 


ITALIAN CETRA 
BB25135-6—Ma mére l’oye Suite 
Radio Orchestra, conducted Erede. 
CB20362-4—Arlésienne Suite No. 2 and Carmen: Pre- 
lude Act 1. Radio Orchestra, Conducted A. Basile. 
CB20365—Damnation of Faust (Berlioz): Danse des 
Sylphes and Hungarian March. The same. 
CB20361—Giulietta e Romeo (Zandonai) : Torch dance 
and Romeo's ride. The same. 
(Italian information by courtesy of the Editor of 
“ Musica” of Milan). 


(Ravel). Italian 


SWISS COLUMBIA 

LZX8-9—Symphony No. 5 in B minor (C. P. E. Bach), 
3 sides; Four-part Fantasia in A minor (Purcell). 
Zurich Collegium Musicum, directed by P. Sacher. 

LZX13-14—Quintet in C minor (Borodin). N. Aesch- 
bacher (piano) and J. Mottier Quartet. 

LZX11-2—Quartet No. 2 (in one movement) (W. 
Burkhard). Stefi Geyer Quartet. 

LZX10—Prelude, Arioso and Fughetta on the name 
B.A.C.H. for String Orchestra (Honegger). Zurich 
Collegium Musicum, directed by P. Sacher. 

LZX6—Divertimento in D, K 136 (Mozart). The same. 

LZX7—Adagio in E, K 261. S. Geyer (violin), and the 


same. 

LZX15-17—“ Der Cornet” excerpts (Frank Martin). 
Elsa Cavelti (alto), and the same. 

DZX17-18—Trio on popular Irish tunes (Frank Martin). 
Walter Lang Trio (Piano, violin, cello). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
Space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THz GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Heresay by a Collector 


Evidently Mr. D. F. Blake (November issue) 
has oniepedl listening to the singers he mentions 
in his letter, and why should he not ? But of 
course he and Mr. Gordon are not discussing 
the same subject. 


The case of Mr. Sorabji is less simple, and 
(in the case of Elgar at any rate), may be due 
to some deep-seated prejudice, as it is well 
known that he is experienced enough to know 
better. 


Sussex. P. G. Hurst. 


Opera 

As a confirmed operagoer, while agreeing 
with most of what “ A.R.”’ so temperately 
writes in your December issue under the caption 
** The Great Tradition,” I must join issue with 
him over his rhetorical question: “‘ Is it to be 
the Tchaikovsky ‘ thing’ all over again in the 
opera house, the same eternal round of the 
sensuous and the ear-tickling ?’’ Here “ A.R.” 
is within an ace of adopting the lordly attitude 
of the highbrow music critics who regard the 
“man in the street’ as addicted to what they 
consider musical prostitution. This kind of 
puritanism which would drive us back to the 
classics or forward to the tuneless wonders 
with which our moderns regale us, is rather a 
hindrance than a help to opera. Many film- 
goers have been persuaded to try grand opera. 
They like “ Madame Butterfly ”’ firstly because 
of its effective escapism and secondly because. 
like most of Puccini’s work, it is good stage. 
What if the tunes are obvious ? i 
Butterfly commits hari kari? Any girl in a 
similar situation would have done the same. 
The work is true to life. 


I have seen “ Dido and Aeneas ”’ sumptu- 
ously mounted and adequately performed by 
British professionals. While admitting the 
dignity and nobility of the arias and recitatives 
and the inevitable harpsichord, I submit that 
the story, in somewhat high-falutin English, 
moves about as slowly as the Dead March in 
Saul, and when I go to an opera I prefer a 

is 


wedding to a funeral. “ Ear-ti 

“ A.R.’s” contemptuous epithet. I would 
rather have my ears tickled by Puccini than 
battered by Bartok or Britten. De gustibus non 
disputandum est. Nevertheless, the British 
Council has done a fine thing to sponsor the 
recording of so famous a musicians’ opera as 
“Dido and Aeneas.” They would lay us 
under a still greater obligation by electrically 
recording Vaughan-Williams’ national master- 
piece, Hugh, The Drover, which, replete with 
fine tunes splendidly orchestrated, illustrates 
Harold Child’s dramatic text to perfection. 

Hemel Hempstead. PeRcEVAL GRAVES. 


A.R. writes: “ I am as confirmed an opera- 
goer as Mr. Graves, and enjoy Puccini every 
bit as much as he does. It is he, and not I, 
who calls “ ear-tickling ’’ contemptuous. I only 
wish contemporary composers would tickle our 
ears more! But why should the world be run 
entirely for the mythical individual known as 
“the man-in-the-street,”’ who has come to 


What if 
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mean the lowest common denominator. The 
public will get all the Puccini, and so forth, it 
wants but it should be given a chance to make 
acquaintance with operatic music on a higher 
plane. If that is puritanism, then I am a 
puritan. 

Mr. Graves speaks of being “ driven back ”’ 
to the classics, to Gluck and Mozart let us say, 
as if this were a retrograde movement : and I 
imagine he considers “ Peter Grimes,” a ear- 
battering tuneless wonder. Music, Mr. Graves 
must know, does not exist only to provide 
“ effective escapism.’’ That is rating it very 
low indeed. 


Dido and Aeneas 


Being a lover of Purcell’s music, and especially 
of Dido and Aeneas, I was much looking forward 
to hearing the new recording of this work. I was 
much disturbed, when I read A.R.’s review of 
the work in your December issue, and still more 
disturbed when I was lucky enough to hear the 
set a day or two later. 


I list below some points which should be 
taken into account by people before buying 
this set of records. 

(1) The set is badly cast, e.g., some people 
sing in Italian style and some in the English 
style. This is unnecessary, and could have been 
rectified with a little rehearsal and co-operation. 

(2) Joan Hammond is the worst Dido I have 
ever heard (I have heard a good many). Her 
voice quavers, she breathes in the wrong places, 
her diction is poor (in Dido’s lament she actually 
sings “ breath”? for “ breast’). In the old 
Decca set the standard of singing was higher 
generally, and Dido did at least breathe 
properly and pronounce her words well. 

(3) H.M.V. have fallen down badly over the 
recording: it is very little better than the 
Decca one of 1935. 


London, N.W. CHRISTOPHER Foss. 
Mr. Fred Smith’s review of my “ Dido and 
Aeneas ”’ review is a decidedly novel form of 
advertising and seems to call for a rejoinder. 
Rimington’s customers, we are told, show 
for this recording “‘ gratitude without quali- 
fication.”” Another illusion gone; I had 
thought they were more discriminating. 


Mr. Smith candidly tells us that he wants to 
sell as many sets of “‘ Dide’’ as he can; and 
that is a very laudable object. My job, how- 
ever, is not to sell records but, as Mr. Smith has 
been glad to acknowledge before, to tell the 
truth as I see it, without fear or favour ; and 
that is what I have been doing in these columns 
for the last 25 years. 


Mr. Smith is entitled to think, as a layman, 
that this performance, as recorded, is “ as 
perfect as anyone could reasonably hope for or 
expect.”” As a professional musician I should 
be sorry to have to argue in support of this 
thesis. A.R. 


* Looking Back ”’ 


.Many thanks to D. Marion Knight for her 
enjoyable article “‘ Looking Back” in the 
December issue. Her reference to de Pachmann 
brings to mind an incident which once occurred 
at one of this artist’s Liverpool concerts. 

When the performance was about to com- 
mence, de Pachmann complained that his stool 
was too low. As special care had been taken 
to ensure that the seat was of the correct 
height, this announcement came as a surprise. 
However a solution was eventually offered 
when a book was produced, the intention being 
to supplement the height of the stool by placing 
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it on top. Finding that this made his seat too 
high de Pachmann took the book, and to the 
great astonishment of all present he tore a 
single leaf from it and placed it on the stool. 
Then perched on top of this self-made pinnacle 
he began to play. 


Liverpool. 


Frida Leider 


Many readers will be interested to know that 
I have had direct news of Frida Leider, the 
great Wagnerian soprano who sang in London 
for fifteen consecutive seasons 1924-1938. 

Contrary to the B.B.C. announcement, she 
did not manage to get to America, but remained 
in Germany. Her husband took refuge in 
Switzerland seven years ago and she is hoping 
to see him soon. Mme. Leider is still singing, 
mostly in recital. She was delighted to hear 
from one of her old London friends, and says 
that she recently received a visit from her very 
old friend Lauritz Melchior, who flew from 
Hollywood. (It was opposite Mme. Leider 
that Melchior made his debut at Covent 
Garden in “ Die Walkiire ” in 1927.) 


London, W.4. Haroip Burros. 


Maurice J. Kewurr. 


Recordings Wanted 


Bax: Concerto for Violin and 

Orchestra. 
The Garden of Fand. 

BEETHOVEN : Sonatas for Piano (com- 
plete) (Solomon). 

BERLIOZ: Harold in Italy. 

BRAHMS: Song of Destiny. 

Rhapsody for Alto and 

Male Choir, Op. 53. 

BuDASHKIN : Festival Overture. 

ELcar: Violoncella Concerto in E 
Minor (Casals and 
Boult). 

Faure: Pavane (Beecham and 
L.P.O.). 

Haptey: Travellers. 

Hoist: Fugal Concerto. 

MAHLER : 1st, 4th or 5th Symphony. 

MitHaup : Scaramouche (Phyllis Sel- 
lick-Cyril Smith, pian- 
ists). 

RACHMANINOV : Piano Concerto Nos. 1, 3 
and 4 (Moiseiwitsch). 

SCHUMANN : Symphonies Nos. 1 and 4 


(Beecham). 
VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS: Job. 








GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Will reporting Secretaries kindly note that we 
can only publish dates and meetings, and those 
should be sent by the 15th of each month. 


ASHTEAD, SURREY.—All interested in the 
formation of a Gramophone oe af in this area 
please communicate with F. Thorpe, 70, 
Culverhay, Ashtead. 

BATH —City of Bath Geemoniene Society. 
Meetings February ist. 15th, March ist in the 
Drawing Room of the Pump Room r 7 p.m. All 
enquiries to Mrs. W. F. Amery, Esher House, 
Chaucer Road, Bath. 

BIRMINGHAM. Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Miss M. Locker, 110, Kings- 
bury Road, Birmingham. Meetings at the Bap- 
tist Church, Six Ways, every Thursday, 7.45 p.m. 

Ls aaa ooo — Blackburn Gramophone 
Socie Hon. Sec., Miss Alice Goldsmith. 27, 
Franklin Street. Meeting Y.M.C.A., Limbrick. 

er — City of Bristol Gramophone 
Society. Sec., Mr. D. J. Thornton, 47, 
Wellington Avaiik, Haniease, Bristol. Meetings 
Folk House, College Green, Bristol, February 
llth and 25th, at 7 p.m 

CHELMSFORD. — Chelmsford Gramophone 
Society. on. Sec., Miss M. E. Clay, ‘‘ Carrig- 
more,”’ Hill Road, Ghe' msford. Meetings Peeryery 
12th ‘and 26th at eaee ex Technical College, 
Market Road, at 7 p 


Erdington 


The GRAMOPHONE 


CHELTE .. — Cheltenham Gramophone 
Society. on. Mr. S. W. Jenkins, 15, Fair- 
field Park ean ‘Cheltenham. Meetin ngs Feb- 
ruary 12th and ‘26th, at Art Gallery, Clarence 
“on at ao p.m 
CROYDON—The Croydon Gramophone 

Society. Hon. Sec., L. W. Roberts, 114, Beulah 
Road, Thornton Heath. Meetings Saturday, 
February 2nd and March 2nd, ae 6.30 p.m., St. 
Oswald's mo Green Lane, No rbur 

DONC. 2 R.—Doncaster Gramephone - oo 
Meetings *Tertabgietiy at Services Club, 
George Gate, Loncaster. Hon. Sec., Mr. 
ee Ke 15, Granby Crescent, Doncaster. 

DUBLIN.—Dublic Gramophone Society. Hon. 
ba ee J. F. Kelly, 20, Oakley Road, Ranelagh. 


DLEY.—Dudley Recorded Music Society. 
Hon. Sec., Arthur D. Pugh, 68, Priory Road, 
Dudiey. Meetings February lst, 15th, and March 


lst in Baptist Church Hall, Priory Road, at 7.30 
oe, New members invited. 
WICH.—Dulwich and povest — Gramo- 
F Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. S. O. Miebs, 87, 
Broadfield ‘oad, Catford, sk 3.6, Meetings 
February 8th and 22nd, at All Saints’ Church 
Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26, at 
7.45 B. m. Visitors welcome 
Pow SEX.—Grays Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Miss S. M. Willmott, 29, Ruskin Road, 
Chadwell ‘St. Mary. Grays. Meeting Baird's Cafe. 
Orsett Road. Particulars from Secretary, and 
new members welcomed. 

FYLDE.—Fylde Gramophone Society. Presi- 
dent, Miss Marjorie Blackburn; Hon. Sec., Mr. 
P. S. Kevte, Lyndene,”’ Broadwaters, Fleet- 
wood, Lancs. Meetings repreery 13th and 27th, 
at Regal Hotel, ae ay 15 p.m 

HIGH WYCOMBE.—Wye Club Music Apprecia- 
tion Group. Hon. Sec., Miss Elisabeth Neilson, 
Wye Club, High Wy combe. Meetings February 
Ist, 8th. 15th, 22nd at Club House, 43, Oxford 
Street, High Wvcombe, 7.45 p.m 

HULL; —Hull Geomeephene Society. Hon. Sec., 
Mr. Gardner. 67 avburv Drive, Maybury 
A “Heals Meetings ¥-PT, George Street, every 


Wednesday, 7 p.m 
ILKLEY Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec. Miss 
J. M. Parker, 24, Eaton nese. Tikley. Meetings 
February 7th, ‘14th, 2ist, 28th, p.m., in Ladies’ 
— Room, Lamas Hall, Raidaings Road, 
Vv 
LEEDS.—Leeds Gramophone Society. Hon 
Sec., Mr. H. Ashley, 2, Bessbrook Place, -_¥ 10. 
Meetings every uesday at 7.15 p.m. in St. 
es Ha'l, pat BY 
TTLEHA PTON” — {Littlehampton Gramo- 
aman Seeletye Se ve 
Particulars from Sec., Miss I. B. Jones, 
cocewel Road, Litt’ ehampton. 





DON.—West London en aan Society. 
Hon. “—. Mrs. Arthur ung, 46, Cleveland 
Square, W.2. Meetings at %e Cleveland Square, 
Bayswater. 
LONDON (South-East).—The 


Henry wt 
Gramophone Circle. Convener, Mr. L. 
Dixon, 4, Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, Beas 
Next circles, February 3rd and 24th, at q p.m. 
LONDON.—-North-east London Gramophone 
Soaety, Hon. Sec., Mrs. G. Natbolsky, 
bu a? Bary ew Park, Highbury, N.5. feetings at 
A., 628, High Road, Tottenham, N.17, 
every Suiday at at 7 p.m 

TER. — Manchester Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., C. J. Brennand, Hale End, 
Green Lane, Timperley, Altrincham. Meeting 
Thursday, February 21st, Sacred Trinit 
yg Room, 27, Blackfriars Road, Salford, 


NEWBURY. —Newbury and Digerigs Gramo- 
hone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. B. Cox, 12, 
endan Road, and H. Blundy, 11, eadow Road’ 
Meetings alternate Wednesdays ‘at 7.45 
ORPINGTON.—Orpington and District? The 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. H. A. Telling, ‘“ Tol- 
verne,’ Felstead Road, Orpington. Meetings held 
at County Library, ‘orp ngton, February 11th 
and 25th; County Library, Petts Wood, February 
 * and 18th. 

ICHMOND.--Richmond Georgian Gramophone 
gauuay. Hon. Sec., D). H. Cater. 31, Deanhill 
Court, East Sheen, S.W.14. Meetings at “‘ The 
Georgian Club,” 1, Church Terrace, Richmond, 
we Tuesday at 7.30 p.m. New members 


i 

RUGBY Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., M. 
Beresford, he Percival Guildhouse, Ru by. 
Meetings at Guildhouse every Sunday evening. 

pen to ‘pul 

BANDERSTEAD, — Sanderstead Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. P. Brierley, 19, Lime 
Meadow Avenue, Sanderstead. Meetings a 
ruary, 4th, 18th and March 4th, at Old Mid 
Whitgiftian Club House, Lime Meadow Avenue, 


p.m 
SLOUGH.—Slough Gramephene and Music 
Society. Hon. Sec., Miss F. Garsden, Meadow- 
sweet, London Road, p= Meetings each 
Monday at 7.30 p.m..in Hall rear of 10, The 
Grove, Slough. New members invited. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—The Potteries Gramo- 
. Hon. Sec., Mr. F. E. Beard, 99, 
Ash Bank, Bucknall, Stote-on-Trent. Meetings 
February 4th and 18th, at Addison Street School- 
room, Birches Head, Hanley. 

SOUTHPORT. ecuthport and District Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. A, Engel, 120, 
Churchgate. Hesketh Park, Southport. Meetings 
February 7th and 21st at Aldridge’s, 14-16, 
a Street, Southport, 7.30 p.m 

UTTON.—Sutton and District Gramo ope 
sestely. Hon. Sec., A. R. Morris, 38, itby 
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Road, Wrythe Lane, Sutton. Meetings at Crown 
Road Hall, 8 p.m. New members welcome. 
Juniors and adults. 

SUNDERLAND. — i Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. T. Rees, ** Tunstall 
View,’’ Ashbrooke Road, EN Meeting 
February 6th in Grange Church School Hall, 
Stockton Road, at 7.15 p.m 

WALSALL.—Walsa,l Recorded Music Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. A. Caira, ‘* Terfyn,’’ Lichfield 
Road, Rushall, Walsail. Meetings February 5th 
and 19th, at 7.30 p.m., in Tramways Social 
Assembly Room, Stafford Street, Walsall. New 
members invited. 

WAstFInLD.—Wakefield Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., J. D. M. Ellis, 10, Poplar Avenue, 
Dewsbury Road, Wakefield. Meetings February 
llth, 25th, at Websters Cafe, Cross Square, 
Wakefield, at 6.45 p.m 

WEYMOUTH. Weymouth Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. S. T. Davis, 173, Chickerell Road, 
Weymouth. 7 February 4th and 18th at 
Duchv Cafe, 7. p.m. New members welcome. 

ITLEY Bay! a Bay Gramophone 
Societ Sec., r. G. Gray Taylor, 2, 
Alma 7, Whiley m.. Meetings every Mon- 
day at 7 p.m. at 5, Exchange Buildings, Whitley 
Bay. New members invited. 

WIND»sOR.—Windsor and District Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., r. G. C. Osborn, 7, High 
Street, Windsor. ‘Meetings February lst, 8th 15th 
and 22nd at the Lecture Hall, O.d County 1 Boys’ 
School, [rinity Pace, Windsor, at 7.30 p 

WORTHING.—Worthing and District PGramo- 
paane Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. J. Bettelley, 5. 

utbourne Road, Worthing. Meetings Mann’s 
Restaurant, Warwick Street, 2nd Saturday, at 
7 p.m., and 4th Sunday at 3 





The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RAILES.—Acvervisemenis are accepted for this 
Section at tne td ot a per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3: Where the adver- 
tiser offers to sem a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
e added to the cost; this includes the 
Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to “ Office ’ address as staved 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gremophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 





WAMTED 


AvLVERTISER urgently requires Record, “Why 
is the Milk of a Red Cow White?” good 
condition.—Richargd Wagner, Gawcombe, King- 
han. Oxford. 
ALBAN FERG Vio.in Concerto; Sckénberg 
‘Pierrot Lunaire,’’ Webern Trio.—-D. R. 
Persson, 5, Crescent Road, Southport. 
LL kinds fiored ciassical reccrds; excellent 
prices for large col.ections or small lots.— 
Box No. 1635. 
AN vocal G.I. Comics or otherwise: Elwes 
Wenlock Edge, 7363-5; Blow, Blow, L.1055. 
For sale, Columbia Ring Movives Lecvure, 1ovs.; 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Columbia Album, 45s.—Lee, 
Oriel, St. Asaph, Flints. 
ANY —— price paid for Lala Andersen’s 
** Lilli Marlene ” on original German record- 
ing. “ BM/JAG, London, W.C.1. 
MERICAN collector requires rare ‘‘ St. Louis 
Blues”’ on British and foreign records.—- 
BM/JAG, London, W.C.1 
AMERICAN and pre- 1935 British Record Cata- 
logues—State details and price to Keartland, 
4, Rathdown Villas, Terenure, Dublin. 
A RECORD CABINET wanted, preferably fitted, 
capacity 300/500; condition, details, price, 
wood, Ln gy condition.—King, 80, Bedale Road. 
Sherwood ottingham. 





























UTOMATIC Record Changer required, com- 
lete, with or without pick-up; Garrard or 

similar make.—Box. No. 124. 

AUER’S “Historical Records ’’; 

paid.—Butcher, Park Gate, 
Worcs. ‘ 
BARBER OF SEVILLE, any complete recording; 

Gazza Zadra Arias, Ciro in Babilonia Sin- 
fonia, Rossiniana, Vienna Woods (complete 
Decca).—Box No. 1610. 

BEETHOVEN Op. 30, No. 3, played Kreisler and 
Rachmaninov, Chopin Waltz, Op. 64, No. 
played Rachmaninov; high price paid for good 
copies. a Eisen, 4, Dunrobin Court, Finch- 
ley Road, 
BEETHOVEN ‘Quartets (Lener). Following 

ecords wanted urgently: L.1929-33, L.1921-5, 
L. 1996-8. L.1860-3, L.1837-41, L.1912-14. L.1915-17, 
1..1842-4, L.1909-12. L.1837-41.—Write Box No. 79. 





good price 
Bromsgrove, 














(COMPLETE Operas, Auto Couplings only in 
= condition.—Offers with prices to Box 
No. 1611 

ARUSO, DA.543, DA.544, DA.545, DA.549, 

DA.550, DA.105, DA.112  DA.119, DA.122, 

DA.574, DA.1097,'DB.116, DB.118, DB. 119, DB.131, 
DB.591, DB.592, DB. 640. McCormack: DA.552, 
DA.172, DA.455, DB.343_ Molly Brannigan s/s. 
Also any Odeon Records, De Lucia, DA.333. 
DA.335, DB.388. Fibreg only.— Particulars Box 
No. 1518. 
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Da. DB.2940-2, or other. Kipnis, 
2088: Pinza, DB.1687.—Particulars, Smith; 
134, exeaipeliffe Road, Burton-on-Trent. 
LAR. CEVETL SOULE; LEuUs SvC.cly; Suliuivan- 
*ourcerer'’; Ni€swon: quintet, ** A:aaain "’; 
Bruckner, oyMpNuiucs; Stl.auss: Zaruuuoera, 
Suus.a, “* Invesu.e.zo,”” ** Lapaue’’; Gurreucaer. 
For saie oc e@axcuange: wve.etions (weuus 
Svupern, Eigat, €vC.).—ovx No. say, 
| Uetieeee MAcssNUS Recoids walked; any con- 
Usui, Soc psae alu ticie.—bpvx Nv. lood. 











(Xren?” vyuamic or otanuard Svundpox. 
P.0aSe Sate prire.—5OX 10. 1oBs. 
SATS” WaAuuest: BD.1U.9, 10/3, 1036, 5415; 
wu give auy price W.atain reason. —Muuer, 
Maybury Ua.age, W Klug. 
pseey pilcanet Scventh.—39, hawthorne 
mvad, h.ngs Norton, Birmingham. 
Natbav eas? MOLE, s2-064, WOurcivO UicStKing, 
wuu-auro, Gor, Lavsss-v2; ocnubert Quariet- 
SAalz, diuw.V. 20.2241, ruure Bicgie, fa. 
bp.o2lv; or May nave few i0reigus 1O Quer in 
Pass cacnange.—Box No. 1539. 

















(;°Uet-—2-oerapay, nng.ish o: Ita.ian, urgently 
reyguirea; Svave pricce.—anarper, 2, wicneDan 
Garacus, 1wackenham. 
SauadN, stbddd tay DO Dw.w0l, Dw .0090, Bo.o0i0, 
DMi.givt8, U2éosl, Coates “Tnree Men 
C.2723, erauces Lays “lu cray” Bool, b.cam 
Dance B.vosi, DSvuatine o8.1003.—rayurcer, 44, 
Asovwil€ Lane, Cu.e.teunam, 
(GRAMvrHONE MULOR, elecuric, A.C., 230 
Vous, vv cycles, wit OF wi.noul ‘Lurnabie; 
good coudinion; parlicuars and price pacase.— 
bNaw, Piusuulyys Avenuc, Kamou.il. 
* (, tAMUrAONE,” May, , 1950,-January, 1944. 
claus couata qwOrvOu- 2 Nibauus, per- 
fect, fured essentia..—Govaman, 102, Maithouse 
Koad, Urawiey, ~us-ex. 
1OVUD RECURWINGS WANTED.—symphonies, 
orchesvrai, vocal, opera; fivred.—Sovx. 
1075. 
[masves,, Vo.s. 9 and 14; also “ The Gramo- 
phone tor November, 1934, January and 
February, 1937. State price. —Box No. 4. 
ess. D.2088; Giannini, DA.892.—Pniilips, 
Mayfieid,”’ ‘Broughvon Lane, Wis.aston, 
Crewe. : 
Me-s4e2, sOchel 407, a (Kraus); Sibelius 
iapio.a; Becthove DB.1661, LX.502; 
Butterworth, C.3287; scariatti, K.522; Schubert, 
DB.3317. State condition, _- “—Grimsey, 72, 
Scoughton Avenue, eam, Surrey. 
Mo44kt: Magic Fluce, H.M.v. Deletion, Der 
Vogelfanger Bin ich ja-Ein and Madchen 
oder Weibchen (Bohmer), fibred.—Irvine, 25, 
Farmington, Cheltenham. 
Organ (veietions). — Cunningham, 
Goss-Custard; good prices ottered.— 
Macklin, Estate House. Hadleigh, Essex. 
RGAN, Bach's Prelude and Fugue in D major, 
H.M.V. C.1452 and B.2654, required; good 
aan paid.- Box No. 1330 
pres DAWSON C.3630; Flagsiad, DB.2748; 
Stokowski, D.1741; Meale, B.2347; and Spike 
Jones, BD.5787: must be fibred.—Box No. 1413. 
p«lvals Coilect:ons bought for cash; good 
prices given.—Box No. $8. 
ECORD PLAYER; any reasonable price 
given.—Write L. F. Robertson, 17, Roth- 
field” Crescent, Dundee 
&CORWYING of ‘ She’s a Lassie from Lanca- 
shire,” vocal,” good condition.—Weverall, 
‘‘Edrena,” Blackburn Road, Rishton, Blackburn. 
“ GESAME ~ Reco'd Caoinet required.—Darwall, 
Rye Croft,”’ Hivings Hil, Chesham, Bucks. 





























_ 
F. 
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ANTED.—Set of ‘“‘ The Sorcerer,’’ Gilbert and 
Sullivan; high price paid.—Middlemiss, 23, 
Wallbutton Road. London, S.E.4 
WANED, by a personal friend. Records of 
Sabine Mayen.—H. Burros, 39, Sutton Court, 
London, -4. 
ANiEwv.—Berlioz Faust, H.M.V. recording, 
complete if possible—Dunman, Harwell, 
Didcot, Berks 
wax TED URGENTLY.—Stravinsky Violin Con- 
certo, three 12-inch records, PD.95500-2. or 
PD.566173-5, Parlophone .- "pad and 2478 (Bessie 
Smith).—Write Box No 
ANTEv.—r'irs. —e of Mozart Quintet in 
C. K.515 (H.M.V. 0B.2383), in good fibred 
condition.—F‘sher. Achurch Old Rectory, Ound!e, 
nr. Peterborough, Northants. 
ANTEv.--H.M.V. DB.957-8-9-60, Chopin Pre- 
ludes, Cortot, H.M.V. DA.1620, DA.1668; 
both songs Elizabeth Schumann.—Young, 4, 
Kinesturv Sauare, Aylesbury. 
WANES URGENTLY.—Grod copies of His 
Master’s Voice Catalogues 1915 ind 1922. 
7, St. Regis, Cam- 




















Offers?—Write, Morrow-Tait, 
bridge. 
WANIED. Any quantity of Records of o:d- 
time music hall artistes, also old copies of 
the “Gramophone,” from the first issue on- 
wards; state price and particulars; also cata- 
locues. P. Allen. 56. Charles Street, Cardiff. 
ANIED.—Faure Piane Quartet, Op. 15, full 
score and separate parts. Also Gramophone 
Records of same work.— Green, 66, Vernon 
Dri.e, Stanmore, Middicsex 
ANTED.—H.M.V. Gramophone, Oak Model 
2062; must dv in good —- —L. Hill, 45, 
Steeds Road. Muswell Hill, 10. 
Wan TED.—Good condit on, vied only, are’ 
0A.1569. Herbert Janssen, and 
DB.2940, Gerhard Hiisch.—J. B. Tilley, 102" ‘Mole 
Fie'd. Aylesbury Bucks. 
WANTED URGENTLY, operatic or vocal copies 
by great Art‘sts; good prices offered. Will 
buy even whole co: ‘lection of the same. Send 
lists or ask for personal ones —A. N. Damania, 
Co!aba Chambers, Woodehouse Road, Colaba, 
Bombay, India. Grams: Dinorah. 
ANTED.—(Fibred only): 























B-rer, ‘‘ Islaey,” 


DB.2657, *°* Rapsodie Espagnole, ” DB.2375 
(Would take DB.2376 if required), Kentner, 
** Benediction,” D*.880 ‘(would take DX.879 if 


Se a vour price paid.—Johnson, 112, 
Reerhes Road. West Bromwich. 
ANTED.—New or perfect fibred. Haydn 
Quartet Society, Vol. 1. Sonata DB.1837-8, 
Mozart Variations, R.20397-8. Schubert Quar- 
tettsatz, DB 2221.—A. Nob‘e, Fonthill, Hurtmore, 
Godalming. 
Wena ae “opera” of ‘Merrie 
England"; fibred: electrically recorded; 
gooi condit’on: name price.—Co'umbia preferred. 
—Box No. 1677. 
7 ANTED.—In good oo, GQX.10.000-11, 
Giordaro’s§ Marina Capnsir I977arro.— 
Mounsey. 96a, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
ANTED.—"' Gramophone ” 5/7 years previous 
to May. 1943; state price.—Johnson, 112, 
Beeches Road. West Bromwich. 
ANTED.—-Records of Marian Anderson, 
“Caro Mic Ben.* C2066: Toti Dal Monte 
“Mad Scene.” from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
et 1015.—Boulton, The Lea, Blurton, Stoke-on- 
ren 
V TED. --H.M.V. Electric Record Player. 
—Price and particulars to Box 845, c/o 
H. Grantham & Co., Advertising Agents, 
Roaliae 





























(Melchior-Bockelmann). 


EIGFRIED, D.1694 
Sanderson, 


Fibred.—Please state price, 
Borthwick Mains, Hawick. 
|" ARM — for Garrard Automatic 8 in. 
and 12 in. > gg state price.—Garden 
House Hotel, Cambridge 








Vor. 2 Beethoven Sonata and Haydn Quartet 
Societies; any vols. Bach Preludes; state 
price and condition.—P. Brewster, Llanstephan, 
Hart Hill, Luton, Beds. 
OCAL Ceebrities, fibred; especially McCor- 
mack DB.324, 343, 345, DA.379, DA.498.—H. 
Readvmortcher, 413, Greenwood Avenue, Hall 
Road, Hull. 
URGENTLY WANTED.-—Record Cabinet; excel- 
lent — will be paid for one in good con- 
dition.—Maurice, 35, Marine Parade, Eastrourne. 
ANTED. —Columbia Record LX.421, Beriioz 
“* Funeral March,’ Hamlet: good ined paid; 
collection Tondon area.—Box No. 1434 
W tion, no —Pick-up. good make, good condi- 
aes no fancy prices.—BM/FRvv, London, 

















TN TED —Autoshanee Record Player, with or 

w‘thout amplificr; nlease state make and 
particu’ars.—Box No. 1435. 

ANTED.—Pariopnone Bach’s Fantasia in G. 

Tou‘s Vierne: good condition, state price.— 
Lt. Jones, ‘* Trevor.” Ho'vwell, Filints 
WANTED, your price. H.M.V. Artur “and Karl 

Schnabel, Schubert. DB.3527-8, DA.1646-7, 
Horowitz 2247; Col. Bransby-Williams. 348-349; 
Mozart Sonata, DX.842-3; Parl. Sg Pasero, 
E.11367. State condition.—Box No. 








WAN NTED.—Serenade for Thirteen Wind 
(DB.4401-2); Divertimento (DA.4400); Kraus 
Variations (R.20397-8); unscratched, fibred only. 
—Smi'h, 9, Crookes Road, Sheffield 10. 
JANTED.—H.M.V. Record C.1630; new pre- 
ferred.—Miss Aishem. 9, Crookson Road, 
Fulham Road, London, S.W.6. 
ANTED.—Sacred (Choral and 4 also 
Grand Organ records.—Box. No. 1664 


ANTED.—Murphy oo 1940 “model 
A7R&RG.—Write Box No _ 1068. 
WANTED urgently: Col. 3969 (Astaires); Col. 
3 F.24 (Chabrier): Odeon .123882 (Roi Mal- 
gre Lui); DX.569 (Tilley); DX.523 (Delysia); 
Odeon 123748 (Brunevu-Messidor): FB.163 
(Eyes of the World); Parlo. E.11195 (Helene 
Cals): Col. 5335 (Howes and Hale): 9564 (Pax 
Vobiscum): DX 1774 (Home and Beauty Sel.); 
C.2383 (Haydn—Seasons); B.2443 (Revellers); 
B.3254 (Percy Heming); B2236 (Revellers); 
C.1672/5 (Mendelssohn Octet). —Box No. 79. 
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Ww4 NTED.—C.3027 ‘‘ Samson et Dalila’ Ballet, 
8s. offered if in mint condition.—Box 1946. 
) 1° EACH Record offered: Chausson Sym- 
Phony, DB.4953-6, Spohr Violin Conccrio, 
Telefunken, Milhaud Piano Concerto; 10s. 
each: Goldma.k * Rustic re, . C.2352-6. 
—Oliver, 40, Fairway, Mill Hill, N.W.7 
1 5/- —_ RECORD offcred: Brahms Quintet, 
p. 68, Liebsiueder, Op. 922, sf'awé’s 
L'Horizan Chimornjue, Duparc's Testament, 
Lamento, 12s. 6d.; D'Indy’s Suite, Op. 91, Ban- 
tok’s First Quartet, Block’s Violin Sunsta; 
lus.; Schuber.s Marches (DB.3528), Ancautino 
Varié, Atlas, Schwagar Kronos, Suk’'s Quartet, 
umanns Suna.a (DB.19u6/7), Mahler Kin- 
dertotenlieder (CA.8027), us.; Grieg’s Scngs Et 
Lys Wat, Brahms Intermezzo (E.11295), 
Rhapsody (E. pane Mg Chemist, Ley- 
and. 














250 MODERN American Catalogues for ex- 
change oni Wanted British. State 
make, year.— Box 0. 119. 





95/- Offered for ‘ Brindisi’’ from Cavalleria 
Rusticana, sung by Pgs! Soot.—Eves, 
149, Ade.aide Road, London, N.W.3. 





FOR SALE 
AB0UT 100 Jazz Records (many deletions). Also 
Mozart: Quartet K.465 (Lener); Saint-Saens: 
C. minor and G minor piano concertos, Delius: 
Sonata No. 1; Respighi: ‘ Pines of Rome.” 
Stamped envelope for particulars.—Thompson, 
718, St. Georges Square, S.W.1. 








CUOUSTIC and Electric Deletions, man 
rarities, Operatic, Orchestral, Instrumental. 
Stamp for returnable list. Groh deletiuns 
wantcd.—Nabb, 53a, Ainsworth Road, Bury, 
Alu FIBRED only. Elgar Enigma tea | 18s.; 
Second Symphony (Elgar), 36s.; ranck 
Symphony (Gaube:t), 30s.; Sullivan setonine 
(Columbia) (disc missing), 15s.; Tchaikovsky 
Sixth Symphony (Koussevitzky), 30s.; Wagner 
Tristan Prelude and Fliegender Hollander 
(Muck), 21s. Offers considered.—Sever, Electri- 
cal Section, R.A.F. Station, Stradishall, Suflolk. 


Alu KNDS fibre-played modern recordings; 
icluding ae 4 works; foreign; rare dele- 
tions.—Box N 
Attu FIBRED Concertos, Symphonies, Suites, 
Overtures. Pre-tax prices. Wanied, Auto- 
couplings, exchange ordina:y.—327a, Portswood 
Road, Southampton. 
MERICAN Mugazines: 
1932; 30 copies * enn Lover’s Guides,” 
1932-35; 88 copies ‘“‘American Music Lover,” 
— . F. Dance, Little Bradfords, Brain- 
A PRIVATE COLLECTOR would like to hear 
from persons interested in —— a free 
monthly list of new and fiored records for sale. 
Symphonies, Concertos, Orchestral, Instru- 
mental, Vocal. Standard and automatic e- 
lings. —217, Croo”’ston Road, Eltham, S.E. 


BAcsk SOCIETY.—Goldberg Variations (Lan: 
dowska) Autographed Album and Notes, as 
new; offers?—Butcher, Parkgate, Bromsgrove, 
Worcs. 
BEETHOVEN Hammerklavier Sonata (Wein- 
gartner); **Choral.” Fibred, 6s. per record. 
—Parrish, 23, Lever Street, Manchester 1. 
BEETHOVEN Piano Sonata aa Vols. 1—4. 
Perfect. fibred condition. or offers 
separately.—Hugh Gresty, Riese Carbis Bay, 
Cornwall. 
ay ag Violin Concerto 
Auto., 72s.; 1st Symphony (Weingartner, 
Auto.), 24s.; 7th Symphony (Philadelphia, Auto), 
50s.; Mozart, Clarinet Quintet (Draper and 
Lener), 28s. Excellent —_condition.—Telling, 
“ Tolverne,” Felstead Road, Orpington, Kent. 
BINDING CASES, Vols. 21 and 22. A few still 
available. Price 2s. 9d. each, post free.— 
Write “ The Gramophone," 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex 
BR4EMS Second ‘Sympsony (Beecham, 37s. 6d.; 
Violin Concerto (Heifetz), 33s.; Academic 
Overture (Berlin Philharmonic), 7s. 3 
hoven Violin Concerto (Heifetz), 33s.; Leonora 
III_ (Toscanini), 15s.; reyrt Piano Concerto 
camels 30s. —Osborn, 7 » High Street, Wind- 














7 copies *‘ Disques,” 

















(Telefunken), 











RUOKNER Symphonies 4 and 17, Fibred, as 
new. £4 and £3 10s. respectively. —Apply 

R. . Stafford, Stratford House, Atherstone, 
Warwickshire. 





q (COLLECTOR reducing collection. Symphonies, 


Concertos, Sonatas, Orchestral works, opera- 
tic deletions, acoustic and electric, including 
‘“*Goljen Age " Singers.—Box No. 4545. 





“WHY _ Nc NOT SELL your unwanted records? 
Large or smal! col’ections purchased at 
highest prices.—Box No. 1670. 
ANTED.—Kostelanetz—Boston Symphony, 
Silvester recovds, as new; also Erdmann 
(C.3107). E.M. Graron one, Mark IV, Cc. 
rotor.—Write Box No. 1668. 
W 4NTED.—Electric * Polydors.’ by Lugo, Pic- 
caver. Valker, Htins-Mihacaek, etc.—Top- 
ping, 2. West Sreet. Harrow. 








DECCA Portable Record Player, as new. Cry- 
stal Pick-up, £12; collection 20 Bing Crosby 
rel £3 10s. —Prowting, 27, Kingsend, Ruislip, 





])FLIUS SOCIETY SDX.6. 12-14, 40s.; Paradise 
Garden, 8s.; Beethoven Appassionata (Ser- 
kin), 15s.; Tchaikovs’y Fourth, Auto (Boston), 
40s.:' Bax’ Tintagel, 10s.: Mo-art K.377 (Busch- 
Serkin), 20s.; eifet7, Havanaise, 8s.; Brahms 
Mi Op. 21, 12s. 6d.; others; s.a.e.—Box 





ANTED.—McCormack Acoustics, especially 
DA.292, DA.966; Patti ‘“ Robin Adair’: also 
old H.M.V.Ca talogues. —Box No. 1716. 


Fats TAFF (Verdi), — ae at Libretto. 
Little played. £5 10s er Thomas, 43, 
Tamworth Road, Sutton Coldfiel d, 
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The GRAMOPHONE Vil 


Perfect Reproduction from RECORDS 


The new PAM Type 601A High Fidelity amplifier is a 
new post-war design embodying all the advances made 
possible by development during the last six years. 


We have been using this new Pam equipment here in 
our showrooms and everyone to whom we have played 
it is very greatly impressed with its fine reproduction. 
There are a number of amplifiers on the market but 
although we have tested many, this is the only equipment 
which we stock and can unreservedly recommend. 
Although it has a 25 watts output, it is designed pri- 
marily for really good reproduction rather than for 
maximum volume. 


The complete equipment consists of :— 

1. A compact high fidelity 25-watt amplifier operating 
from A.C. mains and housed in an attractive 
maroon finished steel cabinet. 

2. A high quality microphone with adjustable stand. 

3. Two separate high quality loud speakers in maroon 
cabinets complete with all necessary cables and 


connectors. 
The various parts of the equipment are also avail- 
able separately. 








Built by Britain’s foremost producers of Sound Ampli- 
fication Equipment, the new PAM 25-watt Amplifier 
has been designed especially to render faithfully repro- 
duction from records. Operating on A.C. mains at all 
voltages from 200 to 250 it is powered by six valves (Class 
A.R.1, push-pull output) and the response is substantially 
level from 40-15-000 cycles. The pick-up socket has both 
magnetic pick-up and piezo pick-up connections, the 
input requirements of these two types being so different 
that this admittedly unusual jeature is absolutely 
necessary for first-class reproduction from gramophone 
records. Ordinary records are intentionally lacking in 
bass and the two input circuits are specially designed to 
give full bass compensation. We will gladly send you 
complete data and specification in return for a postcard, 
or better still, drop in at our showrooms and hear it 
personally. 

Post orders welcomed. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Price—complete equipment comprising Amplifier, high- 
fidelity microphone and stand and two 10 watt loud- 
speakers 52 guineas. Or with general purpose micro- 
phone, 48 guineas. 





SOUND 

EQUIPMENT 

PRICES FOR SEPARATE PARTS: 
i & 

@ Amplifier 26 10 
@ Loudspeaker (10-watt) 8 0 
@ Loudspeaker (5-watt) 715 
@ High fidelity microphone and stand 13 13 
@ General purpose microphone and stand 9 9 


IMWMOF’S (RETAIL) LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1845 


112-116 NEW OXFORD ST - LONDON + W.I TEL: MUSEUM 5944 








Vill 


ENiGmMa (Elgar), Violin Conc. E. Major (Bach); 

others (Opera). Fibred, pre-tax. Exchange 
Schnabel “Emperor” for Gieseking, ‘* Gramo- 
phone ’’ complete 1942-44, S.a.e.—Webb, 85, 
Holmfield Road, Leicester. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


INGUAPHONE Sets—French, German, Italian. 

Complete with Text-books and carrying cases. 

£5 5s. each. Ten 12-inch and four 10-inch 

albums from Album Sets. 30s. lot.—Macdonald, 
16, Halkin Mews, S.W.1. 








ae Records, inciuding many deletions. 
Stamp, please.—14, Coniston Road, B.omley, 
Kent. 


INGUAPHONE, Spanish Course, Records. 
practically unused. Complete with books.— 
Box 1414. 





FIBRED Orchestrals, Sale or Exchange. Wanted, 
French “ Coppola ’’ recordings, Iberia, Pines 

Rome, Daphnis, No: 1.—Printemps, Bowes Park, 

4577. 

FrIBRED Beethoven Violin Concerto, 





Heifetz, 


36s.; Brahms list Symphony, Weingartner, 
40s.; Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, Menuhin, 32s. 
—Minter, 61, Beverley Crescent, Bedford. 





FIBRED Classical Records for Sale or Ex- 

change for Wagner, with cash adjustment. 
—Box 1493. 

FOR SALE.—Gramophone with Horn, specially 

designed for sound (at one time used for 

In light 





reviewing records for this magazine). 


oak chest, with Chippendale type legs about 
4 ft. x 14 ft. x 3 ft, What offers over £10?— 
Box No. 89. 





Fok SALE.—Giyndebourne Figaro, Vol. 3, mint 
cond.t.on, 35s.—Carter, 12, Chesterton Road, 
Cambridge. 
(GARRARD Standard Pick-up, perfect condi- 
dition. 50s.—Eaton, ‘‘ Coombe Croft,”’ Mill- 
mead Road, Margaie, Kent. 
YRAMOPHONE,” August, 1943, to December, 
1945.—Offers to Lees, 1, Everlasting Lane, 
St. Albans. 
YRAMOPHONE,” June, 1936, to December, 
1945; loose, except Volumes’ XV, XVI, XvII, 
bound and indexed.—Offers to Millar, a, Rose- 
angle, Dundee. 
TL UNDREDS of operatic and Lieder records, 
including Leider, Farrar, Alda, Ansseau, 
Poli-Raudaccio: s.a.e.--Box No. 167 

















PicH Fidelity Gramophone (with * Pure” 

Radio Detector). Latest push-pull circuit, 
8 watts output, tone controls, Paillard Moior, 
Rothermel Senior Pick-up in mahogany cabinet, 
speaker separate, with about 60 Reco.ds. Sym- 
phonies, Concertas, Arias, etc., all as new. Full 
details on request, seen and heard. London 
£70, no offers.—Box 1566. 





area. Buyer collects. 

H M. V. OAK CABINET 157, Soundbox 5B. 
one Perfect, £13.—22, Fairbridge Road, 

London, N.19 





H. M. V GERMAN COURSE; as_ new; 
+ offers?—Clegg, ‘‘Newlyn,’’ Poulton 
Avenue, Accrington. 
H M V Acoustic Gramophone; re-entrant 
oie * horn; table moaei; excellent — 
£10 or near offer.—Osborn, 7, High 








dition; 

Street, Windsor. 

HST. Quartet (Philharmonia), 18s.; Egmont 
.O.. Parlcphone, 6s.; Egmont (N.B.C.), 

qs. 6d.; Swan Lake (H.MV.), 12s.; Brahms 

Requiem (Erdmann), H.M.V., 6s.; Messiah: Pas- 

toral Symphony, _ a. Beethoven Eighth 


‘N.B.C.), 22s. 6d.; Rosamunde, Midsummer Dream 
Overture (San Francisco), 5s.; Shropshire Lad 
(Halle), 6s.; Andante Cantabile (Tchaikovsky), 
Heward, 6s.; Water Music (Halle), 10s.; Rach- 
maninoyv First Piano, 22s. 60. All fibred few 
times. Send packing.—L. H. Waine, 27, Sum- 
merleaze Park, Yeovil. 

Hi'c# FIDELITY 8%. Console Radio, ae 
overhauled, 12—2000 metres, 2 
speaker, complete with matched outernal 
speaker in cabinet, and entire set spare valves; 
coupled with H.M.V. Record Player, fitted latest 
Rothermel Senior Crysta 1 Pick-up; 20 new 
orchestral recordings (Tchaikovsky 5th, L.P.O., 
6th, N.Y.P.S.O., etc.). Owner going abroad. £60 

complete. —~Box No. 1745. 

NTERESTING VOCALS, including Ivogin 
I Melba, Martinelli, Scotti, Schorr; reasonable 
prices, or exchange. Wanted: Parl. R.20397-8 
(Kraus, Mozart Variations.).—Box No. 1646. 


[SSTRUMENTAL, Orchestral, Organ, Opera, in- 
cluding Beethoven, First Symphony, Tos- 
canini. 27s. 6d., Fourth Concerto. Backhaus, 20s.; 
‘Pathetique,” Fischer, 15s.; Sibelius, Second 
Symphony, Kajanus, 37s. 6d.; Dohnanyi, Varia- 
tions, 15s.; Franck. Variations, Giesking, 15s.; 
Symphony, Stokowski, 39s. 6d.; Bach Organ 
Society, Volume Ii, 59s. 6d.; deletions, best 
offers; Witowski, ‘Mon Lac’; Strauss, Don 
Quixote; Rossiniana Suite, Beecham; Falla 
Nights,’ ” Coppola; Schmitt, Tragedie "Salome; 
rege. ‘Resurrection’ Symphony. Automatic. 
“ree No. 1,608. 











LITTLE used Fibred Records, some withdrawn. 

Beethoven, Brahms, the Russians, etc. 

Write for list.——Box 1337. 

M485 IX E.M.G. Garrard Super Motor, as 
new. What offers?—5, Queen’s Road, Rich- 

mond, Surrey. 

MENUELN'S Autographed Elgar and Mendels- 
sohn’s Concertos. New. What offers?— 

Box 1,000. 

M044kT 39, Freischutz (Beecham), Emperor 
(Schnabel), Liszt ‘‘ Preludes’ (Weingart- 

ner), 8s. record. V. Williams 5th, Swan-lake 

(Barbirolli), 5s. record, also single discs. 

Rothermel Pick-up, 55s. =e, Sefton Park Road, 

Bristol. 

NEW Apollo Portable Automatic Stop, £25. 
Columbia, £16. S.a.e.—P., ‘Ta, Princes 

Parade, N.10. 

FFERS, H.M.V., Columbia, pre-war 12 ins. 

Albums, capacity 150. ‘‘ Orchestration ”’ 

Berlioz.—McWilliam, 191, Bellevue Road, Leeds. 

OPERATICS and Orchestral Records, including 
Tchaikovsky Serenade (Polydor), Tales of 

Hoffman (Polydor), Hislop DB.1351, Groh, etc., 

as new.—Farnen, 63, Dovercliffe Road, Liver- 

pool 13. 

pusanrec G MINOR (Mozart), Schnabel—Pro 
Arte, new, unplayed, 32s.; deleted ‘‘ Dumky 

Budapest, 20s.; ‘* Casta Diva’ <i 




















Trio (Dvorak), 


(Ponselle), autographed, ‘fbr ed, 20s.; ‘‘ Gram 
phone,” 2s. copy offered, Feb., 1941, April, 
1943, July, 1944. —Evans, 13, Station Road, 


Alford, Lincolnshire. 
RECORD PLAYER, spring motor, 12 in. turn- 
table; Harlie Pick-up, £4 10s., including car- 
riage.—Box No. 1606. 
RECORD BOX ALBUMS; Eastlight style; wood, 
buckram, stout covers; capacity 12, 12 in 
discs, 10s. 6d. ecah, dozen available.—Box 1406. 
GALE, Brahms Violin Concerto (Kreisler). Auto. 
30s.; Schumann Trio D Minor, 25s.; wanted 
Brahms Quartet G. Minor, Quintet OP.111, Bach 
Violin Sonata F Minor, Auto preferred; Etudes 
Symphoniques Last Record.—Williams, 190, 
Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 
GUEERB collection of Operatic and Orchestral 
Records; Caruso, Scotti, Journet, Berlin 
Philharmonic, etc. Reasonable offer considered. 
—24, Leicester Road, New Barnet, Herts. 
SOLID Po ished-mahogany three-compartment 
Gramophone and Records Cabinet (350 
records); 3 ft. 6 in. wide, 3 ft. high; modern 
flush design: brand new; seen Salisbury; best 
offer.—Box No. 1684. 
UPERB CABINETr ee ggg EM.G. 
soundbox; Garrard or; exponentiai 
speaker; £25.—46, Meath Road. Ilford, 
HE GRAMOPHONE,” Vols. 9 to 16, complete 
with Indices (except Index to Vol. 16). 
Also Vol. 8, issues Jan. to May. Amateur bound, 
but perfectly clean and suitable for binding pro- 
fessionally.—Offers to Herbert Hughes, The Cot- 
tage, Norley Bank, Norley, via Warrington. 
“TRE Gramophone,” 1929-1945, inclusive, un- 
bound.—Offers to Pankhurst, 29, Grange 
Park Avenue, London, z. 


























a AMPLIFIERS for the quality enthusiast. 
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The 
new improved Duo-Channel Model D7 gives 
10 watts outpus from two speakers, one for bass 
and the other for treble, with separate volume 
—- for each: £20. 
EW AMPLIFIER for Gramophone Socie- 
“a, Brat watts undistorted output, for use on 
A.C. mains, complete with 12 inch Vitavox 
Socomee a 5 valves: £16. 

Mi 5/6. A new compact quality Ampli- 
fier i ke ase use on A.C. mains, 5 valve push- 
_ output, complete with built-in speaker : 

10 10s. 

GARRARD moving iron Pick- a Ss and NHother- 
mel Crystal Pick-ups, £3 18s. . each, includ- 
ing purchase tax. 

Charles Britain Radio (K. H. Ede), Radio 
House, 2, Wilson Street, London, E.C.2. 
(GRAMOPHONE RECORDS bought in large or 

small quantities. The followin hg | aid 
for oak ot a —H.M.V. DB., ; Col. ane 
5s.; H.M Cc. DA., Columbia bx. "2s. 6d. to 
3s. Higher i for deleted or old and rare 
operatics. I will collect large — or send 
wooden boxes for small lots.—H. C. Harridge, 37, 
Frobisher Road, N.8. ‘Phone Mountview 9043. 
[N@IVIDUALLY built Soundboxes for i or 
Thorns, £3 each.—John K. Bratley, 12a, Hill- 
field Park, Muswell Hill, a N.10. Tudor 2673. 
ONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential, 5s. p.a. Royal 
eg — Write Monomark BM/MONO6KE, 

















OLINEUXS’ will purchase used Records in 

good condition. Please state particulars 

and price. Also old worn, yo geen or ban 5 
records at scrap allowance (14d. 4d. 

rely, Bridge Street, Manchester Bu (Biackiviars 





MESSBS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 

chase large or small Collections of fibred 

Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 

Manchester 3. 

PRIVATE Libraries of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and 

generous prices given for fibred discs.—The Col- 








lectors’ Shop, 20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 8589. 
RIVATE Collections purchased for Cash. 


Highest — given.—Gramophone maeeee. 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 3009. 
YKES (Music), Ltd., are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds 1. 
UPERIOR Thorn Needles (genuine natural 
thorns), unequalled for long playing and 
brilliance of tone; —_ be supplied in any thick- 
ness, if desired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s. 
post free.—Charles Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman 
Street. Grimsby, Lincs. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


AMATEUR Musician, aged 26, just released 
from Navy, seeks a vocation in the gramo- 
phone trade; ardent record collector for 12 years; 
extensive catalogue experience, etc.—Norman 
Green, 83, W ide Green, 25. 

XPERIENCED Saleswoman and an Assistant 

required for Gramophone Records and Radio 
Department, preferably with West End ex 4 
ence, and used to high-class trade.—Cal 
write, giving particulars of experience and 
salary required, to Staff Office, Druce & Co., 59, 
Baker Street, W.1. 

















5 COPIES ‘ AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE” PiANIsTs, Violinists, Lightning Fingers, In- 
between April, 1941, and November, 1945. creased Stretch, Flexible Wrist, Octave 
Dunrobin Court, play ing made easy. Vibrato and Tone Produc- 


What offers?—Dennis Eisen, 4, 

Finchiey Road, N.W.3. 

18 SWING-JAZZ Records for Sale. S.A.E. 
—Particulars, Phillips, 44, Tivoli Park 

Avenue, Margate, Kent. 











TRADE 


Rates for this Section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 
ALLAN'S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
subscription library; 3,500 Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42. 
A SELECTED Thorn Needle for Gramophone or 
Radio, price 2s. 6d. for ten, including pur- 
chase tax and postage. Your choice of thin, 
medium, thick. Extra thick or mixed supplied.— 
Maddisons, 12, Chapel Street, London. N.W.1. 











tion (if @ violinist or ’cellist). Descriptive book- 

let (24d. stamp), ‘“‘ Finger Magic,’’ from Princi- 

pat, Cowling Institute, 60, New Oxford Street, 
on, 








PERFECT. REPRODUCTION, Papers, l1s., post 
free; Perfect Paradox, "Ws. 6d.—Rev. D. 

— F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup, 
cs 





QGALESMAN required for Gramophone and Radio 
Department of large Departmental Stores in 

the East. Preference given to man with a good 
knowledge of Radio and well versed in all types 
of music. Must be good Manager, Stock--Keeper, 
etc. Age 25 to 30. Four years’ agreement, tres 
medical attention, Passage paid.—Apply, tiving 
ge details as to age, experience, etc., to Box 

, C/o Streets, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
-TABLE Model Gramophone (see Jan, issue), 

Advertiser now  suited.—31, Wheatsheaf 
Gardens, Sheerness-on-Sea. 











THE 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


wi ht li deed e-4 
} aA when selling ; whole I 
purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 








Se = George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 














COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desirea. Available until February 28th 

















The GRAMOPHONE COVER II 


THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 


February, 1946 




















THE MONTHLY LETTER 


‘* The new set shows no notable advance in quality; 
in fact, we find it less clear cut, with an impression 
of cloudiness which obscures the finer points of detail 
in some passages.” 

There would be nothing remarkable about this 
sentence, which is taken from a review in a past 
issue of The Monthly Letter, did it not relate to a 
recording which was bound to arouse great interest 





x so we 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
: : mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
among collectors, and were it not our business unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability No lover of great 


to sell records. There is no doubt, however, that, music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


our reputation for strict impartiality and the reli- $3.95 to 
ability of our recommendations, are the reasons 
The Gramophone Shop 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 





why The Monthly Letter is used as a buying guide by 
thousands of gramophone owners who have learned 
from experience that they may place complete con- 
fidence in the judgment of our reviewers. If this 
part of our service is invaluable to postal clients, 
it is also useful to callers at Grape Street who, 
although they have at their disposal the know- 
ledge and experience of our sales staff, still like 
to have copies of The Monthly Letter always at hand 
for reference. 

Not only is The Monthly Letter an invaluable 
buying guide ; it contains such relevant information 
as dates and places of performance of the works 
reviewed, with comparisons between current and 
previous recordings. Also, lists of new books and 
scores, and those that have become available again 
after being out of print. A year’s subscription 
(4/6) pays for itself if the purchase of only one 
unsatisfactory record is avoided. 

A specimen copy (price 43d. post free), will be 
sent on request. — 


RECORDS BY POST 


We specialise in recordings of classical music, 
and our charge for postage and part packing on 
the minimum of three records is 2/- ; on larger 
orders comprising twelve records or more, 2/- 
per box. Wooden boxes are returnable within 7 
days, and we refund the cost of return postage. 














A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if vou 
buy your new ones at the Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 























‘“‘EXPERT’”’ 
LOUD SPEAKERS 


Before the war, in the very short time it was available, 
THE EXPERT MASTERSPEAKER 
was admitted by all who listened to it, and the lucky few who owned it, to 
be years ahead in design, and unparalleled in performance—Our new models 
will be even better—Just how we have achieved improvement, where im- 
provement seemed impossible, is entirely our concern, but it is your gain. 
The New Masterspeaker, also our famous Screen type Baffle Speakers, will be 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Lt. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 





in production soon, and can be connected to any existing type of Radio set, 
Amplifier or Radiogram. 


Can | book your order for early delivery now ? E. M. GINN. 
EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
INGERTH ORPE 


GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 
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Here are two suggestions 
based on typical ‘“‘ Prom” programmes 


a & 
BACH — HANDEL 








é 
{ Suite No. 3 in D Major. Bach DB 3018-20 
; The Adolf Busch Chamber Players 
4 Recit. and Aria — Comfort ye, my People : 
% Every valley shall be Exalted (** Messiah” 
2 Handel - - - . - - C3454 
S Heddle Nash with Philharmonia Chamber Orchestra 
Oboe Concerto in B Fla. Major. Handel C 2993 
Leon Goossens and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductedsby Eugene Goossens 
| Coronation Anthem—Zadok the Priest- Handel RG 5 ; 
. Ceronation Choir (Westminster Abbey, May 12, 1937) i : : B.2.C. PHOTO 
ro Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 in F. Bach DB 2035-6 
Ecole Normale Chamber Orchestra 
Conducted by Alfred Cortot 
Water Music Suite. Handel - - - €3306-7 
~ Dr. Malcolm Sargent—The Hallé Orchestra 
a WAGNER — BERLIOZ 
e Overture — The Mastersingers. Wagner DB 192 
Ba Sir Adrian Boult —B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
ts Isolde’s Liebestod (Tristan und Isolde). Wagne) 
z Kirsten Flagstad with Orchestra DBe 746 
bj 





Be ey 


Dawn and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey (Twilight of is e ‘ @ 99 
the Gods). Wagner - - . - DB 2860-1 5 
Toscanini—New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra * 

Magic Fire Music (Valkyries). Wagner DB 3942 = 


Stokowski — Philadelphia Orchestra = 


Symphonié Fantastique. Berlioz - - DB 3852-7 


Bruno Walter—Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
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